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herbs and fruits. I felt “my very ecn enriched” at the 
sicht of the vegetable treasures around me, glowing with 
all the colours of the rainbow—splendid heaps of purple 
grapes in one pannier, and oranges, peaches, lemons, and 
pomegranates in another. Here were spread out in piles 
the huge and golden-hued melons and pompions, and 
there the white garlic, “ and the scarlet and green pepper- 
pods,” together with the brown melogines, an excellent 
pot-vegetable, in size, shape, and colour resembling a 
polished cocoa-nut. Altogether the vegetable profusion 
iere beats even that of Covent Garden; the only excep- 
tion to its glory is, that their carrets, turnips, and pota- 
toes are smaller and dearer, in proportion to genera! 
prices, than with us. I was particularly astonished at 
the cheapness of Barbary figs-——ten for a sou—in Scotish, 
abawbee. Itisa fruit entirely distinct from the true fig, 
and, though sweet, is insipidly flavoured ; but still it is 
palatable and nutritious, especially if the stomach re- 
quires a slight astringent. I ceased to be surprised at 
its cheapness, when I found that it grows wild on the 
road-side, and may be had for the trouble of gathering. 
It is not an universal producton over Barbary, but, 
where it grows, the poorer Arabs live on it almost en- 
tirely during the weeks when it is in season. It is about 
the size of an ordinary Iemon, and grows o cactus- 
bush. This plant, the cactus, does not as é shape 
of a tree till its leaves, which are about te ches lon, 
and an inch thick, twist themselves together into a trunk. 
It affords the singular phenomenon of leaf springing out 
of leaf. The leaves are thickly covered with prickles, 
which, when they get into the flesh, are with difficults 
coaxed out of it. It is much used for hedges about Al- 
giers; but, if you should ever come to this country, m) 
dear friend, I exhort you never to let your linen be spread 
out on the cactus. An affecting story is still told of a 
Dutch family who had a country-house near this city. 
In the house there were five plump, interesting daugh- 
ters, who, in an evil hour, gave their garments to be 
washed to an ignorant European laundress. She hung 
them out to dry on these prickly bushes, and such evils 
were entailed on the lovely wearers of them, that they 
could neither sit nor recline with comfort, for a week on 
two afterwards. There is also a fish-market here; but 
its smell not being so inviting as that of the vegetables, 
I took an informant’s word for it, that the fishes are the 
same with those caught on the opposite coast of the 
Mediterranean. 

Among the indigenous quadrupeds, the stately camels, 
of course, are first to command your attention. Their 
tall slender foals, with their curly fleeces, look as gentle 
as lambs; but in the grown animal’s physiognomy there 
isan expression of ferocity which is not always absent 
from his real character. The camel is not that meck 
animal which report generally leads us to suppose him. 
I went up to pat one of them, but he showed his teeth 
with so menacing a cry, that I made a precipitate retreat 
from him. He is particularly fierce in the rutting season, 
and is then sometimes danzyerous even to his native 
owner. It is true that the Arab contrives almost always 
to manage and attach him, though he loads him heavily, 
and treats him often to hard fare, even now and then to 
a blow ; but, on the whole, the Arab deals kindly with 
him, and gives him good provender when he can afford 
it. The animal, in fact, grows up like a child under the 
tent of his master, partakes of his plenty as well as his 
penury—enjoys his song, and understands his biddings. 
His docility springs from habit and affection—nay, we 
may almost say from moral feeling; for he rebels when 
his temper is not sagaciously manazed. When the 
French came to Algiers and got possession of camels, 
they thought that their obedience might be enforced, like 
that of mules and asses, by simple beating; but the 
camels soon showed their conquerors that they were not 
to be so treated, and that both their kick and their bite was 
rather formidable. 

The horse here may be believed to have degenerated 
from the old Numidian breed ; for he is lanky, and seldom 
elegantly shaped, and he never shows the blended fire 
and suscle of a prime English horse. Yet I am told 
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that his hardihood and fleetness are often astonishing, 
and that his speed in sweeping down declivitics would 
tax the horsemanship of an English jockey. It is sur- 
prising how and serviceable are, 
though never mutilated. They will certainly give a 
snap at times, both in joke and earnest, but they are 
seldom vicious; and I am just come from seeing a 
“cheval entier,” a beautiful creature, who will put his 
paw into your hand for the bribe of a sugar-plum. The 
mules are large and powerful, Of the asses there are 
two kinds—one, of the true old biblical size, that might 
take Saul upon his back; the other, very diminutive, 
and most wretchedly treated. In the streets you are 
never a moment without hearing the ery of “ Harri, 
harri,” from a human brute of a driver, who is urging 
the speed of some of these unfortunate little donkeys, 
and making them feel his command by goading them 
with an iron spike on that part of their hips where a 
wound has already been made and left open. 

I have seen no sale of live cattle in the square, unless 
you give the name of cattle to a poodle-dog, a raton, a 
monkey, or a caged wild-cat, which is now and then 
offered for sale. I was particularly struck yesterday with 
the beauty of one of the last of these animals. She lay 
so sleekly and gracefully on her bed of straw, that if she 
had been tried fer killing birds and rabbits, I could not 
haye condemned her. Near her was a long-nosed ani- 
mal, which the French call a raton, about seventeen 
inches without the tail, though I believe he has nothing 
of the rat about him but his name, for his eyes are gentle, 
and he suffers himself to be caressed. I am told, how- 
that he is treacherous, and a devil among the 


safe these animals 


ever, 
poultry. 

Still more was I fascinated by a white, sagacious 
poodle, who whined in my face, and beseeched me to 
buy him, in a dog-lingo more persuasive than Ciceronian 
Latin. He told me all about it, and how cruelly hard it 
was to be standing the live-long day, tied by a string to 
the hand of his salesman. I bought him, and took him 
home; was ever dog in this world so happy ? I thought 
he would have gone mad with joy. The French maid- 
servant exclaimed, as he ramped up and down, “ 1 est 
Unhappily for herself, the poor cat of 
the house encountered him. He seized her by the nape 
of the neck, but without hurting her, except that her 
pride was offended, and galloped round the gallery with 
her, as she uttered hissing and gurgling sounds from her 
throat, and sprawled with ludicrously unavailing efforts 
toscratch him. At last he dropped her, and coming to 
an open window, showed his contempt of Mohammedan 
delusion, by howling in exact accordance with the voice 
of an old mouzeen, who was proclaiming the hour of 
prayers from an opposite mosque. 

But the most popular candidate for purchase at Al- 
giers is the smail tailless monkey, about a foot and a 
half in height. These gentlemen, though the most di- 
minutive of the simious tribes in Barbary, are more 
formidable when they congregate and get shelter among 
the woods about Collo and Bougia, than the wildest 
They devastate in a single night 
They are cunning and 


beasts of the forest. 
whole orchards and cornfields. 
regular in their tactics, having leaders, sentinels, and 
They have a regular discipline, and a system of | 


spies. 
No traveller i 


warfare: at least I have been told sv. 
accountable for all that he relates upon hearsay; it Is 
enough if he quotes his authorities, and I can assure you 
that a highly respectable French drummer gave me his 
word of honour as to the fact, that the monkies of Bou- 
gia are well oflicered, and that their commander-in-chief 
has a regular staff. Query, might he not mean a switch ! 
Yet, formidable as they are in their strategics, the na- 
tives contrive to make many of them prisoners. The 
Kabyle peasant attaches a gourd, well fixed, to a tree ; 
he puts some rice into it, and strews some grains at the 
aperture to show that there may be more within, making 
a hole just large enough to admit the paw of the mon- 
key. Unfortunate pug puts in his open paw and grasps 
his booty, but is unable to draw it back, because it is 











clenched, and he is not wise enough to think of unclench- 


ns 
ing it, Henee he remains, as the law plirases it, with 
“his person attached,” and is found next morning, look- 
ing, you may suppose, very foolish and penitent. The 
olden custom was to put him instantly to death, but, as 
he will now fetch twenty franes at Algiers, he is sen- 
tenced only to transportation, so that the monkeys are at 
least one part of the population who have been bene- 
fited by the arrival of the Freneh. 

The streets of Algiers, as I have told you, are very 
dismal ; and really, when you meet a Moorish woman, 
under their gloom, in a drapery much resembling the 
dress of our dead in England, and looking as much as 
possible like a mummy or a ghost, she is far from in- 
spiring gallant sensations, Where you have light to see 
them, the bandiness of their legs is generally observable 
under their shrouds, and the shriveled skin around thetr 
eyes indicates that there is no great cruelty in their veil- 
ing themselves. Still I must own that I have not seen 
the Moorish ladies so as to judge of them fairly. 

The population of the city of Algiers must have been 

sses of travellers in the 
last century, for it is impossible to conceive 80,000 or 
{00,000 human creatures ever to have been packed to- 
gether within its walis. The French census, in 1833, 
enumerates the inhabitants thus:—11,850 Moors, 1874 
French, (of course not in- 


greatly exaggerated by the gue 


5949 Jews, 2185 


i 


negroes 
cluding soldiers,) and 1895 other foreigners, making a 
sum total of 23,753." 

Algiers has one eatholie church, formerly a mosque, 
and fourteen Jewish synagogues. The religious houses 
of the Mussulmans, by far the most imposing of their 


public buildings, amounted, before the 
French, to ten 
chapels; several of 1 


by the French for military convent 


arrival of the 
large bouts or 


hem, 


mosques, and fifty mara 
howe ver, h ive been oc¢ uy ied 


nee, and some of the 





marabouts demolished. The imosques are almost all 
alike. At the entry there is 


ing into a basin, where the Mussulmans 


a fountain, with water flow- 
perform their 
ablutions before they prostrate themselves in prayer. 
and a tall mina- 
it, to Which 
a flag 


battlements of the 


yy ‘ 1 

Every mosque has an octagonal dome, 
ret, like our steeple, terminating in a creses 
wood 


a piece of is attached whereon to plant 


when the mouzeen ascends to the 


minaret in order to call the faithful to prayer, that his 


signal may be seen when his voice cannot be heard 
Some of the minarets are covered with glazed tiles of 
different colours, which have rather a gaudy eiTeet 

The largest mosque ot Algters stands at the entrance 


leading from the harbour. It is a long 


of the street ni 
rectangular edifice, divided | 
by two rows of pillars, and, under the dome, at about 
two thirds of the length of the building, tl 
a cross with the for- 


‘ } ] ’ thy . . 
mgitudinally into three naves 


rere are two 
other rows of pillars, which form 
mer. On each side of the grand nave there are gatic- 
ries supported on pillars, of which those nearest the door 
are public, whilst those beyond the dome are appropri- 
ated to the gentry. Five or six lustres of glass, and 
several lamps, are suspended with chains along the whole 
well as along the two rows 
The lamps are 


; only on 


length of the grand naye, as 
of pillars which intersect the 
lighted for the evening prayers, but the lustr 
grand occasions, such as tlie feast of the Bayram. There 


is a niche for the imams, and a pulpit, ascended by a 
flight of stairs, for the prea her. Mats of reed and rich 
carpets are spread on the pavement. 

There are a great many vapour-baths in Algiers. In 
these establishments, you enter a chamber paved with 
narble, vaulted, and lighted from above by small glass 
The steam is created by hot water being 


windows. 


poured into basins that stand on the sides of the room, 
A Moorish yaung man, who conducts you hither, ts ar- 
rayed only in a linen cloth around his middle, and, after 
dismantling you of your customary dress, he affords you 
a similar covering. After you have been seated for some 
minutes on a bench, inhaling the vapour and perspirin 


lsion of the 


aw He ] the 


* This census was taken after the 
Turks, whose numbers may have probably 
population to nearly 30.000, 
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plentifully, he throws warm water over you, rubs or 








rather scrapes the skin, pats and paws the whole body, 

except what the cloth covers, as if he were kneading 

douch, singing all the time an Arabian song, and finally 

d ul hat 

by an Ene ind that this ration in the baths 

used to | midable to a stranger—there was 
| jumice-stones, and stretching the 





; dd. The treatment now-a-days is 
sullicicntly gentle, but T felt myself less invigorated by 
it than by the cold or tepid bath. 

The coffee-houses and shops of Algiers 





rather 


amusing—I mean those that exhibit the old Algerine] 


manners. In the best French cotlee-houses I observed 
several Moors, but you recognised them at once, by thei 
fine white turbans and dresses, as well as by their man- 
ners, to be men of the uj per ¢ lass. ‘The other evening I 
took my coffee near two of therm, each of whom, I was 
told, was supposed to be worth at least 40,0002 sterling. 
I was, at first, Englishman enough to laugh at the idea 
of men worth 40,0002. going about with bare legs; but, 
recollecting my own highland origin, [ said to myself, 
aad has not the chicftain of my own clan, in the best old 
times, shown as much of his naked limbs! I have seen 
a hightand clergyman mount the pulpit in « fillibeg. I 
was struck with the perfectly gentlemanlike air of thes 





Moors, There was grace in every movement of their 


white and shapely hands. By the tones of their yoice, I 


knew that they were arguing, but it was with mildness 
and light pleasantry, and their Arabic sounded like a 
musical language, in comparison with the guttural harsh- 
ness of the common speech. ‘hese gent!emen Moors 


sat on chairs like the Europeans. 
In the native Alzerine coffee-houses you find the Moors 
and Arabs squatting themselves for hours on benches, 


smoking, and sipping black and sugarless coffee, which 





in taste much resembles worm-powders. ‘There they 
also play at two games, which, as far as I could observe, 


are like drauehts and chess. ‘They listen meanwhile to the 





vocal and instrumental music of their indigenous min- 





a music which, to an European ear, if T may 


judge by my own, is unintelligible and execrable. They 


strels 


have a finger-guitar, with four strings, a fiddle with only 
two, and a Javeolet, which is their best instrument, though 
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men esteem it as such) which I little expected to meet) 
ith so far from home, namely, a singed sheep's head. | 
I was three days at Algiers before I called either on 
but, whether it be the fault of the the British Consul General, Mr. St. John, or Mr. Tulip, 








The meat here is but indifferent. The restaurants aflect 


the Parisian cuisine 3 


nvel. In an old aceount of Algiers} cook, the viands, or the climate, I have had little gas-| the Vice-Consul; but I had scarcely left my name at the 





consulate, when the latter brought me a friendly message 
from Mr. St. John, requesting me to visit him as often as 
I could at his villa, where he resides in summer, and jn 
the meantime to use his town house for my lodgings, 
The latter offer I declined for the present, but I agreed to 
avail myself frequently of his rural hospitality. The first 
morning that I went out to his country house was un- 
commonly mild for an autumnal day in Africa. <A fresh 
sea-breeze tempered the sun’s rays, and brought a de- 
é : ; K : = ‘lightful breath and murmur from the sea. Having sal- 
; Before the arrival of the r rench, an European could not lied out from the gate of Bab-el-Oued, I passed the ce- 
find at Algiers either an inn or an eating house. The metery of the Jews with its splendid white marble tom)s 
African merchants arriving in the city had, and still have, iit sadinee, Mie epitaphs, as well as the gardens of 
covered bazars where their goods are laid, with sleeping the late dey, which, though square and formal, are larze 
places in the upper stories, forming a rude hestenere. and not destitute of beauty. The road to the consul’s 
Near one of these bazars I remarked also a cook's rig! > house, which is a short league from town, goes round 
¥ egeinie dirty hole, where a Moor ae rane bits of those gardens up a steep ascent, where the country pre- 
ueeat about the oe of a walnut, spitted — web wakes, ee at first only a sterile appearance 3 but as you get 
over a charcoal fire before the shop. W hen they were | +. ther up, the villas increase in number, and the vegeta- 
done, he whipped them cleverly off the spit into the! i j¢ power of nature increases with the height you attain, 
plates of as aN, who grabbed thom with their) -m,, fig tree, the orange and lemon tree, the pomegranate, 
dirty hands, and seemed to relish them much. | the olive, and the jujubier are either growing wild, or in 
1 . ° -_ | e caer pee r ° 

As the Algerines shave their heads, though not their} orchards with little or no cultivation. The cactus, with 
beards, they have barbers among them, and the barbers’|its massy leaves and fantastic trunk, raises ramparts 
shops are here, as they have ever been in a simple state| around the fields and along the road sides, whilst the 
f society, great places of resort for loungers. ‘They are) agavé, a variety of the aloe, shoots up its branches ten 
a great deal larger than the shops of other artisans, some- feet ‘eta swords of a race of giants. Then, at 
times 15 feet deep and proportionably broad, with benches} a certai t, you pass ravines on one side, beneath 
around them for the loungers to seat themselves. On/ you, disfilaying lovely openings into the sea coast, where 
the walls they have daubs of pictures representing naval | the waves are whitening its distant rocks. In coming to 
victories of the Algerines over the Christians, executed,| one of these, peculiarly beautiful, I could not but recall 
I am sorry to believe, by Christian artists, who had been | the lines of Thomson’s “Castle of Indolence,”’— 

. ; | . 
prisoners here. Here the Mosiem has his head shaved | ., As@heve this valley ended ext; blew 
and his beard stained. The Algerine barber is, as every | The : oie tras Mente ail anil n 

: ‘am Lae sa, 5 le murmuring main was heard, and scarcely heard, 

where else, a mighty newsman. In these shops the e 
49 : : aie to flow. 
French spies reported that they had found conspiracies 
hatched, and plans laid for insurrection, which probably | I Icft my horse on the road with my servant, and went 
| down to traverse this ravine. With delight I heard the 
gush of a gurgling runnel, and followed a stream almost 


tronomic pleasure since my arrival. 

The general food of the natives is couscusou, a pre- 
paration of flour somewhat like maccaroni, but enriched 
with a mixture of the yolk of eggs, and stew ~d with a 
little portion of animal food. I found it very palatable, 
though a little too highly peppered. Far different were 
ny sensations when I tasted a bit of their mutton, which 
they preserve, unsalted, in suct. I believe they smoke it 
first; it is horrible stuff 





never existed, 




















bad is the best. T[ have seen the Iso use a drum made 
of parchment stretched over a jar of burnt clay, The 





jar might indeed be painted as a symbol of their music. 
Really against an Algerine concert I would almost pit 
the bag-pipes of Lochaber. A highland piper gives you 
at least, some idea of lilt or rhythm, in his rudest pibrach ; 
something to which you could dance or beat time; but in 
the Algerine airs IT could discern norhythin. What, you 


} 


hm! it is impossible, and 


will say, melody without rhyt 
the fault was in yourears. Well, Lown to you the 
utter difficulty of imagining music without rhythm, and 
IT thought at first that the fault lay wholly in my own 
ear; but when [spoke on the subject with a Frenchman 
here, who ts the leader of a regimental band, he told me 
that the rhythm in Moorish melodies is so capricious as 
to puzzle him.* 

The natives have a 
own, where Mooresses dance unveiled—if their monoto- 


Iso a sort of opera house of their 


nous see-saw movements ean be called a dance. Ot! 
course the reputed purity of those ladies cannot be 
compared with the unsunned snow, but, in justice to the 
beauty of the Algerine fair sex, which I have impeached 
upon suspicion, 1 ought to say that more than one of 
these opera women appeared to me exceedingly hand- 
some, 

The shops that have been opened by the French are 
of course after the fashion of Europe; but those of the 
Moors and Jews are in general formed by a recess in the 
side of a house, some four feet deep, and seven feet long, 
and raised a step above the ground. In these booths you 
see the tailor sewing an embroidered garment, the shoe- 
maker shaping slippers of morocco leather, and a variety 
of native artisans plying their different trades. In the 
batehers’ shops I observe a luxury (at least we Scots- 

* At a liter period of my residence in Algiers, a most 
accomplished vocal musician, the lady of Colonel De 
Verger, had the kindness to write out for me the notes 
of some Algerine airs; but she said, «I have been obliged 
to puta rhythm of my own to tlen, for I never could 


I compute that the expense of living at Algiers is|& : : shag 
tbout as dear at present as it is at Paris. The arrival of| Worthy of a Scotish glen that was wimpling from rock to 
the French, it may easily be imagined, raised the price of Teck. A brown little singing bird flitted before me: I 
almost every thing. That of wheat, and all manner of, could see it only by glimpses, but its note, though short 
meat, was quickly trebled, and fowls and ducks soared in} and twittering, was sweet. Is it possible, i thought 10 
the market to a height of cost which they had never be-| myself, that lam in Africa the torrid! The air was 
fore been known to attain. Yet, though the greater| balmy; the banks of the rivulet were thick with wild 
part of vivres thus rose, some of them kept stationary. | flowers ; I knew not the names of most of them, or merely 
Honey and sugar, for instance, remained the same, the $uessed at them from their resemblance to the produc- 
former at 80 and the latter ut 60 centimes* for the pound | tions of our gardens and hot-houses ; but this uncertainty 
of 27 ounees. Brandy also continued steady, though it} 20Wise diminished my interest in the charming strangers, 
has been far from steady ing cither the heads or health of | Whi none meets with a smiling beauty, does it spuil 
the French. In this climate a moderate infusion of 00¢’s admiration not to know her name? I suspect that 
brandy in water is not unwholesome, except in a particu- | it sometimes enhances it. Oh, but you will tell me, per- 
lar state of the body, when internal inflammation is! haps, that It 1s fantastic, to compare a man s homage to 
threatene}., But the poor common soldier understands | Wan with his love of a flower. ‘True, if you mean a 
not the point of moderation, It is difficult to eonceiye | stb unfanciful comparison, But allow a little phan- 
how he gets money to poison himself with brandy, for! "SY, for it is an ingredient in all sorts of love. When 
his pay leaves him only a sou a day for pocket money ;| we admire your sex, and, most of all, when we address 
but so it is, that he gets frequently enough of it to be|¥ou in poetry, do we not compare you to every flower 
that is most beautiful? Then why should I be shy to 
i confess that my heart has a gallantry for flowers? They 


The French have, hitherto, lost here about 3000 sol- | : 
; : Aer age make me dream that [am among graceful and gentle 
diers a year, and one of their physicians tells me that at} : 


; : : ri | females. 
least a sixth part of them have fallen victims to sheer} 4; 1 : 1 : 
a eee This was a day which I shou!d never wish to forget: 


; : - I could not tread a step or look a yard around me with:- 
During the last three months of the present year, wheat | out seeing floral treasures that were exotic to an English- 
ecaracnd 2 franre WE & io AK itlac , . 3 > 
ave iy cae umes 49 cents. for 45 kilograms, The kilo-} man. It is true that the ivy, the blackberry, and the 
v = ahout ‘ ; vioht. « ( Th gente 7 . . * . : 
oes gee ienionl Ibs, ~ aes franes fo CE — ‘8. | daisy pleasantly reminded me that I had not dropped into 
it the exchange . Sterling 2 ancs, 8s. 75 for | ' ; 
ee, , i — ' 9 : ae a franc m vt 7 7 foi | another planet; yet, altogether, nature appeared to me 
50: tin. ws at; which a yout 40s. a quarter, Seef|tike an old friend with a new face ; but it was a bright- 
averaged at 40 cents. the half kilogram, about 4d. a pound: | pyed face, and she was still “ my goddess.” 
“ al _—s me cheaper, and — a eg dearer When [ returned back to the road, I found my man, 
Sp res > at Is. Id, a-piece, Rie at about 17s. by |fachimo, conversing with an Italian compatriot with 
, es ¢ As Ay . ee-las 4} . 
the cwt. ‘otatoes at 4s. 4d. the cwt. An ass-load of) whom he hat met. I had taken out my new valet in not 
wool at Is. ae and the same load ot charcoal at abou! | the best possible humour. For a few days that he had 
33.6%. Finally, vin ordinaire (it is very ordinary indeed) | poen with me, my service had appeared to him a sort of 
may be had for about 2d. a bottle ; but from logwood dye | sinecure to his heart’s content: but when I told him one 
; = Peay Dinutit hte dhketan ossinties Pees : : . ; 
rine tn I —— think that an equally good beverage evening to be ready to come with me: at sunrise next 
might be prepared still cheaper. morning, to make a country excursion, he showed by his 
— — face that he greatly preferred the gentler exercise of 


sent to-day to the hospital and to-morrow to the grave. 








discern what the natives mean the rhythm to be.” 


» 
~ 








* A centime is the hundredth part of a franc. brushing my hat at home to that of waddling on a mule’s 
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back up the hills. At daybreak he came to me with a | of them of the worst description; and who, having! ed, and his whole wealth was seized upon by the dey. 
musket on his shoulder, a brace of pistols in his belt, and |}small pay, for the most part exercised different trades.!If Lord Exmouth’s victory had Lespoken liberty to Chris- 
asword by his side. “ My stars!” I exclaimed, * Lachi- | Out of these it was the law that the dey and his principal tians of every nation, the paction sure ly implied their 
mo, you frighten me. With another gun you would | officers were to be chosen; so that an enlightened govern- security against lawless forfeiture of life. 

look as formidable as Robinson Crusoe « Signior| ment could not reasonably be expected. The last dey; I forbear to send you an account of the French con- 
Campobello,” he said, gravely, “ you don’t know the/had been a waiter in a cotlee-house. It is but justice to, quest of Algiers, because you will find it in many publi- 
country that you have come to. You may hear by their | say that, when he changed the napkin for the sceptre, he cations. Among the rest there is a pretty accurate 
cries at night that there are jackals and hyenas all round | was, fora dey of Algiers, one of the most clement princes description of it in the October number of the “ United 
Algiers ; but what is worse, there are leopards and lions. | that ever reigned. The aga of the janissarier, who mar- Service Journal,” for 1830. Iam trying only to recol- 
Yes, a lion was killed not far from hence, and not long | ried the dey’s daughter, had been a wrestler; and it was lect authentic anecdotes that have not been published. 
ago, who had teeth a foot long, and eyes as big as pom-| thought, if the French had not come, that he might have) The dey owed his fall to his insolence, ignorance, and 
pions. I know it for a fact, for I saw his skin with my |one day tripped up the heels of his father-in-law. The misinformation, all working together. When told that 
own eyes.” Signor Iachimo,” I replied with equal so-| minister of marine, or lord high admiral, was, before his the French could equip as many as thirty ships of the 
lemnity, “I have heard the sweet voices of the jackals, jinstallation in office, a burner of charcoal; and his ex- line, he exclaimed, “ J¢ is impossible ; Tknow that, e.c- 
and I know they would make a cold collation of us if we |cellency’s manners continued to savour so much of the! cept the force they how: sent out to blockade me, they 
were dead; but they will never attack a living person.}coal-burner, that none of the European consuls could have not one ship of the line—TI have it from my corres 
As to the leopards and lions, I engage not only to kill, speak to him without a trial of temper. |pondent in Ialy—England alone has ships.” He 
but to eat all that we meet with. So lay aside, I pray It is strange, in looking back on public events, to find) suffered the French to Jand with little opposition, at Sidi 
you, your sabre and fire-arms.” He complied with a bad | how little the Algerines were humbled by Lord Exmouth’s) Ferruch, from a firm persuasion that he was getting 
‘ ., Coming under the shade of the trees, I overheard victory, in comparison with the humiliation that ought to’ them, like so many fishes, into his net. An Armenian, 





grace. 


him speaking about me in terms that were not flattering | have been taught them, if England had followed up her) who had served as an interpreter with the French army, 
to my vanity. “Only think,” he said, “ of that English-| victory with consistent spirit. I will not detail to you, was taken prisoner and brought before him; he ques- 
man with whom I live (he did not deign to call me his |the insults that were offered to our consul, Mr. Mac-/ tioned him about the different forees which the French 
master) going down yonder ravine to gather flowers, /ike | donell, a man of excellent character (Mr. St. John’s prede- | had brought hither, end when the Armenian told him 
a bambino !” cessor), because I am sure that the history of the whole) that he believed ‘ye French had brought with them 200 

When I reached Mr. St. John’s house, he and his lady | affair must have been published in England. We had a! cannons, his serene highness flew into a violent passion : 


* he said, “ and eut off his 








received me with such hospitality, that in twenty min-|dispute with the dey of Algiers, as you may remember,|“ Take away that infidel dog 
utes I felt as if I had been acquainted with them for as/in 1823. I am not speaking Mr. St. John’s opinion on|head for telling me a lie.” ‘he order was instantly 
many years. One of their youngest daughters, Mrs. St.| the subject; for my object was to get facts from him, and! obeyed. 

John told me, looked out of the window as I alighted at| not opinions; and he could tell me no fact tending to! Mr. St. John’s family had been removed to Malta in 
the gate, and exclaimed, « Oh! is this Mr. Campbell !—/ shake my conviction that Macdonell was an ill-used man, the expectation of the invasion, but the consul himself 


and that our compromise with the African barbarian was) remained at his post. The natives respected him so 


a stain on the honour of England. Whether the blame | much, that, when they were coming down to cross his 
repeating aline from my little poem of “« Glenara,” which | belonged to our government, or to Sir Harry Neale, who! grounds, they retired and took a different route at his re- 
it had been her day’s task to get by heart. }commanded the squadron before Algiers, [ will not take; monstrance ; at the same time the French general com- 
In spite of some bad jokes that I may have made about |upon ne to say ; but so it was, that admiral Sir H. Neale} manding the troops in that quarter put a guard of seven 
children, I am sure, when they are endearing, that nobody | made two concessions to the dey—the meaner that they men to protect the consulate from any straggling party of 
loves them better, It is true that when [ conjure up an} were secret—namely, that our flag should not be hoisted) the French. 
idea of purgatory, I always imagine it to resound with |in the English consulate in Algiers, and that Mr. Mac-| At three o’clock of the morning of the 4th of July,1830, 
the cries of cross brats. Virgil himself feelingly hints at | donell should not return as consul, [the French, who had already advanced from Sidi Ferruch, 
this in describing the entry to Tartarus. Buta beautiful | When Mr. St. John succeeded him, all the disgraceful} had chased the Algerines before them in several engage- 
child, I have often thought, is the only living thing that} ceremonies in the intercourse between the representative} ments, and had posted themselves on the heights which 
could bear to be transferred alive to heaven. If nature |of Great Britain and the chief of the chastised pirates} command the town, opened their fire upon the Emperor's 
had made me a painter, I certainly think that I should) were continued. The British consul, like that of the fort. It lasted till one o'clock, when the native troops 
have devoted myself to the portraiture of children ; and) other Christian powers, was still obliged, whenever he| went out of the fort, setting fire to the powder magazine. 
here I found perfect samples of beauty, that should have!came in sight of the dey’s palace, to walk bare-headed! At this crisis the dey sent for the British consul-genecral, 
been my favourite studies, in a sixfold gradation from] under the hottest sun. Like all the rest, he was obliged,|and requested hitn to go on his (the dey’s) part to the 
three years old upwards. Oh! I wish you could sce}on reaching the palace, to sit down on a stone bench in} French commander-in-chief, to know what terms he 
the little St. Johns ; they are little saints indeed. j}an open passaze, where every porter could sit down be-| wanted. The commander-in-chiet replied, that he re- 
Mr. St. John’s house stands high on a hill side, to the | side him. He was not allowed to wear a sword in the! quired the town to surrender at ten o'clock to-morrow 
west of Algiers. It is an old Moorish mansion of the dey’s presence, nor to ride by the Cassaba, though his} morning, promising at the same time the security of the 
most elegant kind, which the consul has improved by a! own servants, if they were Mahoihetans, might do so.|dey’s person and property, as well as that of all the inha- 
large additional drawing room, vaulted and pillared in |The Kabyles used to be on horseback, whilst the Chris-| bitants of the town. ‘This answer having been given in 
the true Mauresque style. From a high hill, to the west tian consuls went a-foot: nay, even when they passed) writing, it was sent by the dey to his own secretary, who 
of Algiers, it commands a wide view over the plain of | the ancient palace of the dey, where nobody had lived for) had gone out with the consul. On the following morn- 
Matidjah to the range of Mount Atlas. The garden and twelve years past, they were obliged to uncover theirjing, the 6th of July, the dey sent again for Mr. St. John, 





“* J dreamt of my lady, I dreamt of her shroud,” 


shrubbery teem with every fruit and blossom which a| heads as long as it pleased the Turkish soldiers who were}to know whether he could really depend upon his own 
rich soil, under a powerful sun, can be brought to pro-j sitting before it. safety and that of the inhabitants, as promised by the 
duce. ‘There I saw in flower, on the open ground, the The concessions of Sir Harry Neale exalted the pride} French general ; in which case, be said, he was ready to 
yucca gloriosa, with its gigantic pyramid of white bells;/of the Algerines; and the dey, in altercation with the! surrender the town, and sign the convention offered him. 
the bignonia rosa sinensis, double and single ; with dou- | French consul, gave him a blow with his fan. For this) Mr. St. John assured him that he might rely on the pro- 
ble oleanders, geraniums, and passion-flowers in abun-/ unwaiter-like conduct he refusod to make any reparation ;| mise of the commander-in-chief. His highness then put 
dance. For fruit trees, there are the almond, the guava | and the singularly inefficicnt blockade kept up by a/his seal to the convention, and requested the consul to be 
annona, or soursop, the banana, and others, too many to | squadron which the French sent out to Algiers raised his! the bearer of it to the French,—at the same time begging 
enumerate, | spirits to mirthful insolence. He had been at Paris, and) him to get the commander-in-chief to allow bim two 
The only guest in the house besides myself was Mr./he used to compare the French blockading ships to the hours more for the removal of his family to his private 
Brown, the American consul, who, as he had been here | Cyprian girls around the gates of the Parisian play-| house. ‘The consul complied with the dey’s wishes, and 
during the French invasion, had been an eye-witness to|houses, who besct all outgoers, but catch not one in aj obtained the delay asked for by the dey. The French 
all the fighting round Algiers, and, like Mr. St. John, could j hundred, |troops were detained until one o'clock, at which hour 
relate many interesting details. Mr. Brown was near; Meanwhile the British consu! heard of Greek captives) they marched into the town and took possession of all 
enough to the scene of one of their battles to see a close being brought to Algiers and doomed to Jabour as slaves,} the forts. The consul fearing, that in the confesion 
conflict between bayonets and yatagans, and could descry | but without either pay or the usual sustenance allowed to|some atrocity might be committed on the French pri- 
a Kabyle, who had mastered a French soldier, cut off his | slaves. He was answered, that those Greeks were sub-!soners, obtained their liberation from the dey before he 
head and bring it away with him under his arm. At first, | jects of the Porte, and that England had no right to in-/ left his palace, and had them sent to the British consu- 

the regular price of $ 100 was given for every such trophy | terfere for them. To this the reply was obvious, that) late. 
brought in to the Moorish government; but a Kabyle Lord Exmouth had extorted a bond from Algiers, sealed | During this second visit, Mr. St. Join was admitted 
warrior having been detected in bringing in a native in- | by the blood of a thousand Englishmen, that no Chris-) by the dey to the chamber of his treasures. It was paved 
stead of a French head, he lost his own for the attempted | tian should hereafter be made a slave in the Regency.) with stone, for no wooden floor could have borne the 
inposition, and the capitation prize money was discon- But the British government relinquished their interfer- weight of them. Golden coins, literally in millions, 
tinued, though nct before $ 20,000 had been given for | ence. twere lying heaped up like corn in a granary, and, several 
prisoners, dead or alive. | About the same time, there was another gross instance! feet high in the walls, the plaster, which had been wet 
I slept at the consul’s country house, and had a long) of Algerine barbarity, in the case of George Nicholaidi,| when they had been shovelled in, retamed when dry the 
conversation with him next morning. Mr. St. John told|a rich Greek merchant of Smyrna, who was arrested here,| impression of the coins. In this hall of Piutus were eon- 
me that, before the invasion, the Turkish garrison in Al-| and, for an alleged intrigue with a Moorish woman, of tained, not only some hundred thousands tn gold and 
Slers itself consisted of about 5000 Levantine Turks, all | which not a shadow of proof was produced, was behead-| jewels, which the dey took with him, but between two 
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and three millions which the French owned to receiving. 
Considerable sums, it is known, disappeared un iccounta- 
bly after the French had got p yssession of them, but Mr. 


St. John suspects that millions may have been seercied,| are more calculated to court the esteem of the few than 
No inin,|to excite the admiration of the many, is the natural pro- 


though not brouzh’ off by the dey himself. 
certainly, in real life—if we except their owner and those 
who h Iped him to hoard them—ever looked around on 
such sums of solid money as Mr. St. John that day con- 
templated. It was like ascene in adream, or in the “ 
hian Nizhts’ Entertainments.” Butdid the British co: 











sul,|dinary times, as are those in which we live, she may be 
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NOBLE DEEDS OF WOMAN. 


examples of a Cornelia, a Lady Russel, and an Eliza-|and the confidence she felt in her own firmness, being 
beth Cazotte! | resolved to defend his life in every extremity. She was 

The performance of the domestic obligations, which | congratulating herself on having nearly reached some 
posts of the republican army, beyond which she migh; 
proceed in safety, when, on coming out of the wood, she 
lvince of the sex: but woman’s sphere of action is not, heard several musket-shots fired, and perceived that the 
‘at all times, to be so circumscribed: her integrity, forti-| balls were flying round her carriage ; she prepared to use 


tude, courage, and presence of mind, may frequently be | the pistols with which she had provided herself, but in 


Ara-lealled forth by adventitious circumstances. In extraor-} another moment the carriage was surrounded by several 
| - 


men on horseback, one of whom with some civility re. 


you will ask me, receive any gratuity from the dey for thus | placed in situations of difficulty, if not danger: let her| quested her to alight. 


negotiating to save all his personal wealth. No! not a| then prepare herself to encounter them, by studying the 


farthing. A pecuniary recompense [ have no doubt our 
consul’s British pride would have refused ; but there was 
something heartless in the Barbarian's sailing off without 
leaving a keepsake or token of gratitude to one whom 
he had actually to thank for preserving to him an im- 


«“T cannot alight,” she answered, “I have beside me 
examples now presented for her contemplation. ‘hen,}a young man who is dying, and who is committed to my 
should her integrity be questioned, she may imitate that) care ; I beseech you to respect his situation, and to for. 
of the Duchess de Longueville ;—should afilictions over-} bear to disturb his repose.” Most willingly,” answered 
take her, she may learn fortitude from Madame Roland ;} the chief of the party, ‘on condition that you tell us 
should unexpected dangers await her, she may acquire {who the young man is.” “ My own son.” — Unhappily 













mense private fortune. Nay, Mr. St. John had to com-| courage and presence of mind from the conduct of Mar- 
plain of still worse usage, when, in return for bis|}garet of Anjou; and should the hour of trial occur, we 
interference, which had saved Algiers from being taken|shall find her not deficient in patriotism: her trinkets 
by storin and delivered up to pillage and butchery, he |and money will then, like those of the ladies of France 
found himself assailed by French seribblers, who misre-jand Rome, be laid on the altar of her country. Hers 
presented the whole history of events, and calumniated | will then be among the Noble Deeds of Woman! by 
him as unfair and partial to the Algerines, and as an/|uniting the sublime virtue of patriotism with the exer- 
Their calursnies deserve only |cise of every domestic and social duty ! 
London, June \st, 1835. 


enemy to the French. 
this general answer, that all respectable Frenchmen here 
| ! 


now acknowledge the humanity of his conduct, and speak 


of him in terms of high estimation. T.C. 
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MATERNAL AFFECTION. 

The Marchioness de Spadara--The mother of a French soldier— 
The rock of the Mother—The golden eagle—A story of the 
plague ~The Russian mothor—The lion of Florence—The Du- 
chess of Devonshire—The Countess of Orkney—Melancholy 


YLoble Bees of WoaorwrAi1. 


aor catastrophe. 

Tiitrvoduction. a 
“ A mother’s love! 

If there b? one thing pure, 

Where all beside is sullied; 
That can endure 

When all else pass away: 
If there be aught 

Surpassing haman deed, or word, or thought,— 
It is a mother’s love!” 


The following is one of those careful and curious | 
ee I eee 14! ’ | 
compilations which recommend themselves to all readers, 


and therefore require no words from us; we may express 





the opinion, nevertheless, that no work of the kind can 


be comple:e. The “ Noble Deeds of Woman” are too 
numerous for record; if in modern times the circum- 


Maternal affection has displayed itself in a thousand 
aan jinteresting forms, differing from each other according to 
for the world’s gaze or almiration, they are still as nu-/ the various circumstances which have occasioned them: 
merous as ever, though shrouded in the calin of domestic | all alike prove how deep and endearing is that sacred tie 


stances of civilised society do not so often call them forth 


lift which binds a mother to her offspring, to purchase whose 
os safety she has often been content to make the greatest 
iil \cexutanine Oxbits ue te mcils dooda = Ranken sicrifices, esteeming life itself of trivial value when held 


in comparison with the welfare of such beloved objects. 
The Marchioness de Spadara was at Messina during 
the dreadful earthquake which happened in Sicily, in 
1782. Fainting from alarm at its commencement, she 
was conveyed by her husband to the fort, while he pre- 
ee : : “sie ne : pared a boat for their departure. While he was absent 
the idea thit an interesting selection might be made from lh: “¢ 
Tye | ls wile recovered her senses, when she found that her 
1]. . . . . 
‘ : f : ; jinfant son was left behind: she ran in the utmost haste 
acknowledged superiority of example over precept con- | ; : A ‘ 
ae rie AE : : to her house, which was still standing, and proceeding 
fir:aed this opinion, and the ensuing narratives have | } : ; € 
}to the room where the child lay, snatched it up from the 
cradle. Overwhelmed with joy, she was about to return, 
when she found that the staircase had fallen. She then 
ran from one part of the house to another, searching in 
vain for some means of escape, till the whole building 
was destroyed, except a balcony, to which she ffew, and 
with her infant son in her arms implored assistance from 
ee hes anatizinite , enoaele. cas * 
fulfil the important duties she is called upon to under. jee seo rg , rs - i ee i. vend ig and 
, , . ~-, - | the remé o ) ng fe ing 
take. When thus circuinstanced, she frequently fails in| ™ ee ee ee we tender 
: | mother and her child in the ruins. 


PREFACE. 


’ 


The pleasure experienced by the author in perusing 


the scattered records of female excellence, gave rise to 





them, and prove not only instructive but useful. 


been chosen as most suitable to the various conditions 
and trials of life, 

Wo.inan,.—to whose fostering care the direction of in- 
fancy is entrusted,—to whom manhood is indebted for 
mental recreations and for consolation in dithiculties,— 
upon whom also man, in declining years, depends for 


sonace and support,—too often betrays her incapacity to 


the performance of a mother’s tender obligations, and 


she not only loses the affections, but sinks in the estima- 








tion of her husband ;—or, in rsed in the dissipations 


‘ts to attend to those more sacred 





‘My son! my son! Tecannot speak the rest, 

Ye who have sons can only know my fondness! 

Ye who have lost them, or who fear to lose, 

Can only know my pangs! none else can guess them: 
A inother’s sorrows cannot be conceiv’d 

But by a mother !"—.rs. Hannah More. 








of society, she nezle 
offices on which even her own happiness depends. To 
the just fulfilment of those, it is necessary she should } 
think, feel, and act correctly ; yet this cannot be expect: | 


; ‘ 
ed while the ornamental accomplishments, now culti-| 


vated with so much care, are allowed to supersede the} A French woman, during the Vendean war, was ac- 
more valuable acquirements. Painting, music and dane-| companying ber only son to Nantes, and was in much 
ing may allord agreeable recreation, but they must ever! alarm lest their little escort should be attacked by the 
yield to the more important pursuits of life: the strict|insurgents; in which case she could not hope for any 
observance of the duties imposed on mother, dauchter, | assistance from her son, who had been lingering for some 
sister, Wile, and friend, commands the esteem and respect | time in the military hospital, owing to his severe wounds 
of others, and confers lasting happiness on ourselves. In| received in several actions, and was still very feeble. Her 


the mother pronounced these last words with a tone so 
tremulous, and an air of such embarrassment, that the 
suspicions of the rebels were excited, and their chief jn. 
stantly ordered her to quit the carriage on pain of being 
shot, together with the young man, for whose safety she 
was so anxious. 

This menace restored the generous woman to all her 
courage. Covering her son with her body, she calmly 
counted the number of the enemy. “They are but 
nine,” she cried to her faithful domestic, who was in the 
carriage with her; “Jet us defend ourselves.” While 
she said this, she began a combat too unequal to promise 
her any success. Her steady hand laid two men in the 
dust; but almost instantly her faithful domestic was 
killed by her side, the horses and the postilion were shot, 
and in another moment her son was dangerously wound- 
ed on the head. + 

The mother was now furious at the sight of her bleed. 
ing son: seizing his sabre, which lay beside him, she 
sprang from the carriage, and, uttering a cry of despair, 
threw herself among the assailants. The rebels easily 
surrounded and disarmed her, when they tied her toa 
tree; afterwards, tearing the son from the carriage, they 
dragged him to a spot near his mother, and prepared to 
shoot him before her eyes. Enraged with the resistance 
of the courageous mother, they resolved to increase her 
torture, by lengthening out the spectacle of her son's 
wretched situation, extended as he was in the dust, and 
weltering in his blood: fortunately this resolution saved 
both the parent and child. The report of muskets had 
been heard at the nearest post of the republican army, 
from which a detachment of fifty horse immediately pro- 
ceeded to the spot. Attracted by the cries of the un- 
happy mother, they burst in upon the rebels at full gallop, 
and so completely surprised them that they put them to 
the sword with little resistance. 

This sudden change of fortune quite overcame the 
mother, who was senseless when approached by her own 
party. By the orders of the commanding officer, she 
was taken from the tree and placed in her own carriage, 
to which two of the troopers harnessed their horses; in 
this manner she was conveyed to the republican post. 
Being at Jength restored to her senses, her first en- 
quiry was after her son. What was her horror on dis- 
covering that not one of the republican party had seen 
any thing of the young man! She immediately _per- 
ceived the mistake they had made; the republicans, hav- 
ing fired as they rode up, had taken her son to be one 
of the enemy’s slain. She supplicated them to return 
immediately with her to save him: « My son,” she cried, 
‘“‘ breathes still, he is worthy of your care, and allied to 
you in principles and courage ; like you, he has shed his 
blood for the republic: Ah! who knows if another party 
of the rebels may not be even now on their way to 
” 

Her friends heard not another word ; they interrupted 
her, to return with her to the place of action. As they 
drew near, some of the troopers who advanced before 
the rest, perceived a man, having his head bound round 
with a handkerchief steeped in blood, endeavouring to 
shun them. It was the object of their search, who, hav- 
ing recovered his senses, was trying to effect an escape 
from a scene of so many horrors. ‘The advanced guard, 
judging from his wounded appearance, that he was one 
of the rebels who had survived, ran towards him, and, 
disregarding his prayers and cries, slew him, as they 
thought, with their sabres, and threw him into a ditch. 








the discharge of these, how delightful to contemplate the | chief reliance was on the courage of a faithful domestic, 
| 


The main body of the party arriving just after this had 
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ed, the carriage of the mother passed close to the 


appen 
i of her son, for whom she had risked so much, and 
instantly recognising him whom she so tenderly loved, 
she uttered a shriek, and threw herself upon the wounded , 
and disfigured body. 
Exhausted by so many vicissitudes, both the mother | 
and son were carried to the republican post, their new | 
friends uncertain whether they were dead or alive. The | 


young man, however, had the singular good fortune to) five leagues distant in a straight line, No other path is 


{that are called Casa del Rey. 


MATERNAL AFFECTION. 








sion of Javita. 


« She was there thrown into one of the caravanseras, | 


It was the rainy season, 
and the night was profoundly dark. Forests, till then 
believed to be impenctrable, separated the mission of 
Javita from that of San Fernando, which was twenty- 


unhappy woman, her hands tied behind her back with 
strong stalks of mavacure, was then dragged to the mis- 


“Holy and pure 

Is thy remembrance, virtue; though renown 
Plant laurels on the ave, and wreath 
With bay the slumbering bard—the mother’s urn, 
| Shall claim more dear memorials; gratitude 

| Shall there abide; affection, reverence, there 

} Shall oft revolve the precepts which now speak 

| With emphas 
| 


Warrior's ¢ 





is divine.”—.Urs. Hest. 





’ 


A writer of the “ Foreign Quarterly Review” relates 


| "J e . . 7 . 
survive that eventful day, and the courageous devoted | known than that of the rivers; no man ever attempted! the following anecdote of the plague. “In the village 
mother finally succeeded in conveying him safely to) to go by land from one village to another, were they only of Careggi, whether it were that due precautions had 


Nantes, where, by her tenderness and care, he was at) 
length restored to perfect health. | 
| 
{ 





a few leagues apart. But such difficulties do not stop a 
mother, who is separated from her children. Her chil- 
dren are at San Firnando de Atabapo; she must tind 
them again; she must execute her project of delivering 


/not been taken, or that the disease was of a peculiarly 
| malignant nature, one after another, first the young and 
[then the old, of a whole family, dropped off. A woman, 
{who lived on the opposite side of the way, the wife of a 


1 
‘ 


{them from the hands of the Christians, of bringing them |Jabourer, the mother of two little boys, felt herself at- 


“Jam their mother, who shall bar me from them?” } 
Shakspeare. 


Humboldt, in his Travels to the Equinoctial Regions| 
of the New Continent, relates a touching example of 
maternal affection. 

Near the confluence of the Atabapo and the Rio Jerni, 
there is a granite hummock that rises on the western} 
bank. near the mouth of the Guaosiau; it is called the! 
Rock of the Guahiba Woman, or the Rock of the Mo-! 
ther, (Piedra de la Madre,) from the trait of maternal! 
affection attached to it. { 

« If,” says the enterprising Humboldt, “ in these soli-, 
tary scenes, man scarcely leaves behind him any traces 
of his existence, it is doubly humiliating for a European | 
to see perpetuated by the name of a rock, by one of those | 
imperishable monuments of nature, the remembrance of} 
the moral degradation of our species, and the contrast | 
between the virtue of a savage, and the barbarism of| 
civilised man. 

“In 1797, the missionary of San Fernando had led} 
his Indians to the mouth of the Rio Guaviare, on one of | 
those hostile incursions which are prohibited alike by | 
religion and the Spanish laws. They found, in an Indian 
hut, a Guahiba mother with three children, two of waom 
were still infants. They were occupied in preparing the} 
flour of cassava. Resistance was impossible ; the father | 
was gone to fish, and the mother tried in vain to tlee) 
with her children. Scarcely had she reached the savan- 
nah, when she was seized by the Indians of the mission, 
who go to Aunt men, like the whites and the negroes in 
Africa. The mother and her children were found, and 
dragged to the bank of the river. ‘he monk, seated in 
his boat, waited the issue of an expedition of which he 
partook not the danger. Had the mother made too vio- 
lent a resistance, the Indians would have killed her, for! 
every thing is permitted when they go to the conquest | 
of souls, (a la conguista espiritual,) and it is ehildren| 
in particular they seek to capture, in order to treat them, | 
in the mission, as poitos, or slaves of the Christians. | 
The prisoners were carried to San Fernando, in the hope | 
that the mother would be unable to find her way back | 
to her home by land. Fuar from those children who had| 
vecompanied their father on the day on which she had| 
been carried off, this unhappy woman showed signs of| 
the deepest despair. She attempted to take back to her} 
family the children who had been snatched away by the | 
missionary, and fled with them repeatedly from the vil-| 
lage of San Fernando; but the Indians never failed to} 
seize her anew; and the missionary, after having caused | 
her to be mercilessly beaten, took the cruel resolution of | 
separating the mother from the two children who had] 
been carried off with her. She was conveyed alone to-| 
ward the missions of the Rio Negro, going up to the) 
Atabapo. Slightly bound, she was seated at the bow of | 
the boat, ignorant of the fate that awaited her; but she 
Judged, by the direction of the sun, that she was removed | 
farther and farther from her hut and her native country., 
Sue succeeded in breaking her bonds, threw herself into} 





} 


back to their father on the banks of the Guaviare. The 
Guahiba was carelessly guarded in the caravansera., Her 


her bonds, unknown to the missionary and the alcades. 
She succeeded, by the help of her teeth, in breaking 
them entirely ; disappeared during the night; and at the 
fourth rising sun, was seen at the mission of San [er- 
nando, hovering around the hut where her children were 
confined. ‘ What the woman performed,’ added the 
missionary, who gave us this sad narrative, ‘the most 
robust Indian would not have ventured to undertake. 
She traversed the woods at a season when the sky is 
constantly covered with clouds, and the sun, during 
whole days, appears but for a few minutes. Did the 
course of the waters direct her way? ‘The inundations 
of the rivers forced her to go fur from the banks of the 
main stream, through the midst of woods, where the 
movement of the waters is almost imperceptible. How 
often must she have been stopped by the thorny lianas, 
that form a net work around the trunks they entwine ? 
How often must she have swam across the rivulets that 
run into the Atabapo!’ This unfortunate woman was 
asked how she had sustained herself during the four 
days? She said, ‘that, exhausted with fatigue, she could 
find no other nowishment than those great black ants, 
called vachacos, which climb the trees in long bands, to 
suspend on them their resinous nests.’ We pressed the 
missionary to tell us whether the Guahiba had peace- 
fully enjoyed the happiness of remaining with her chil- 


dren; and if any repentance had followed this excess of | 
cruelty. He would not satisfy our curiosity ; but, at our | 
return from the Rio Negro, we learnt that the Indian | 
mother was not allowed time to cure her wounds; but | 


was again separated from her children, and sent to one 
of the missions of the Upper Oroonoko. ‘There she 


died, refusing all kind of neurishment, as the savages do | 


in great calamities. 
« Such is the remembrance annexed to this fatal rock, 
to Piedra dela Madre.” 


* Oh! Jove me, love me, little boy ! 
Thou art thy mother's only joy ; 
And do not dread the waves below, 
When o'er the sea-rock’s edge we go ; 

The high crag cannot work me harin, 

Nor leapiag torrents when they howl; 
The babe Iecarry on my arm, 

He saves for me, my precious soul 

Then happy I, for blest am I, 

Without ino, my sweet babe would die.” 


Words orth. 





What obstacles wiil not a mother surmount, what 
oy Ip 


Jangers will she not brave and overcome, for the sake of 


her defenceless offspring ! 
A child at ‘Tinkalcen, in the Feroe Islands, being car- 
ried off by the great golden eagle, its mother climbed the 


hitherto unascended precipice, to rescue her babe. She 


tacked by fever in the night; in the morning it greatly 
j A - 


jincreased, and in the evening the fatal tumour appeared. 


{arms being wounded, the Indians of Javita had loosened |'This was during the absence of her husband, who went 


ito work at a distance, and only returned on Saturlay 
jnight, bringing home the scanty means of subsistence 
for his family for the week. ‘Terrified by the example 
lof the neighbouring family, moved by the fondest love 
for her children, and determining not to communicate 
{the disease to them, she formed the heroie resolution of 
leaving her home, and going elsewhere to die. Having 
llocked them into a room, and sacrificed to their safe ty 
leven the last and sole comfort of a parting embrace, she 
jran down the stairs, carrying with her the sheets and 
leoverlet, that she might Icave no means of contagion, 
She then shut the door, with a sigh, and went away. 
'But the biggest, hearing the door shut, went to the win- 
jdow, and seeing her running in that manner, cried out, 
\¢Good Lye, mother,’ in a voice so tender, that she invo- 
luntarily stopped. ‘Good by repeated the 
youngest child, stretching its little head out of the win- 
|dow. And thus was the poor afflicted mother compelled, 
for a time, to endure the dreadtul conflict between the 


hye, mother,’ 


yearnings which called her back, and the pity and soli- 
citude which urged he: on. At leneth the latter con- 
quered; and, amid a flood of tears, and the farewells of 
her children, who knew not the fatal cause and import 
of those tears, she reached the house of those who were 
ito bury her. She recommended her husband and chil- 
dren to them, and in two days she was no more,” 


read that Wears & crown 

Shak sp 
A Russian lady manifested her affection for her son 
in a remarkable manner, namely, by opposing with the 


| greatest anxiety his elevation to the highest dignity. 
| Daring the interregnum that succeeded the unfortu- 
nate reign of Chowski, in 1610, the Russian 
lagreed to give the crown to a near relation, on the ma- 
lternal side of the Czar Fedor Swanowitch. They ac- 
lcordingly invited young Michael Romanof and his mother 
lto Moscow, but they both refused to attend: the mother 
jeven went farther; she wrote to her brother, Cheremetef, 
jto beg of him to oppose the elevation of his nephew to 
la throne, since his extreme youth rendered him incapa- 
ible of undertaking so important acharge. The election, 
however, proceeded, and Michael Romanof was chosen 
emperor, When the deputies repaired to Kostroma, to 
|announce to the new sovereign the choice they had made 
| 
| 
| 


s}y} 
nobies 


lof him, his mother begged a private interview with the 
| plenipotentiaries, before she introduced them to her son. 
‘hey consented, and met her in the church, where, with 
tears, she renewed hex entreaties, and begged of them to 
choose some person more able to govern the people than 
her son. She was informed that, having decided, the 
Inobles would not revoke their choice. * Well, then,” 
lsaid she, «I must content myself with soliciting you to 
ltake my child under your guardianship: he has not been 
educated in the dificult art of governing mankind; but 





«. j . * 1 see seine 
» water. ¢ Td » le ‘ p < succeeded in reaching the nest, but unhappily arrived - hae i a 
the water, and swam to the left bank of the Atabapo. 3 ’ pps icon have elected him, you insist on having him for your 


The current carried her to a shelf of rock, which bears. too Jate, for the innocent object of her search was dead. | 


her name to this day. She landed, and took shelter in| 
the woods; but the president of the missions ordered. 
the Indians to row to the shore, and follow the traces of| 
the Guahiba. In the evening, she was brought back. | 
Stretched upon the reck, la Piedra de la Madre, a cruel| 
punishment was inflicted on her with those straps of} 
manatee leather which serve for whips in that country, | 
and with which the alcades are always furnished. This| 


Another case of a similar nature occurred in the Ork- 
neys, which was more fortunate in its te rinination : the 
mother had the inexpressible happiness of rescuing her 
child from the dreadful death which awaited it, 


monarch, and if he does not fulfil your expectations, you 
alone will be answerable to God for the events of which 
|your choice may be the cause ; but, as for me, I have 
|done my duty to my God, my country, and my child,” 


—— 
“Such ig the power of mighty love."-—-Dryden 


Towards the end of the seventeenth century, a lion 
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escaped from the menagerie of the grand duke of Flo-|the smoke which filled the building, she had entered a 
rence, and ran through the streets of that city, spread-|wrong apartment, and rescued the child of one of her 
A woman flying! neighbours, instead of her own. She hastened back, 
but, by this time, the whole building bad fallen in, when 
she sunk senseless on the ground, and died within a few 


ing every where terror and dismay. 
from his fury, with her infant in her arms, dropped it in 
her flizht, wh immediately seized upon by the 

lion. Frantic at the disaster, she threw herself on her) hours. 
knees before the animal, and implored, with all the en- 
ergy and expression of a mother in despair, the life of 
her child. The lion stopped,—fixed his eyes upon her— 
placed the infant upon the ground, without having done 
it the smallest injury, and departed. 


nit was 
— 


FILIAL AFFECTION, 

Roman Daughter—Xantippe—Mrs. Margaret Roper— American 
Daughter—Elizabeth Cazotte—Mademoiselle de Sombreuil— 
Madame de Bois-Beranger—Mademoiselle Dellecglace—Infant 
victim to filial affection—The Creole and his daughter—Ma- 

“Not half a mother she whose pride denies dame de la Rochefoucault. 

The streaming beverage to hor infant's cries, 

Admits another in her rights to share, 

And trusts his nurture to a strang rs care. 

What thouch th’ inveterate crime, the dire disgrace, 

From eller years to modern times we trace, 

Nor earthly laws its wasteful rage restrain ? 

Be vours the task to break the wizard chain; 

So shall the glorious deed your sex inspire, 

All earth applaud you, and all heaven admire. 

. *. * , * = 


“Heaven hath timely tried their youth, 
Their faith, their patience, and their truth; 
And sent them here, through hard assays, 
With a crown of deathless praise.”—Milton. 


Nature has implanted in every human breast a dispo- 
sition to love and revere the authors of our being, on 
whom, from our earliest infancy, we are dependent for 
every comfort, convenience, and pleasure in life: every 
heart which is not wholly destitute of feeling, must beat 

«“ Georgiana, Duchess of Devonshire, who so often| With the warmest emotions of gratitude towards them, 
gave the tone to fashion, by her own example extirpated and be alive to the tenderness of filial piety. Thus we 
tat vicious and almost inhuman practice of employing | find that in all ages of the world, those who have become 
mercenary nurses, Which then so much prevailed in high |truly great, whatever may have been their country, 
life; and she who for years had presided over the w orld | Whether they have been the natives of enlightened Eu- 
of dress, feeling for her infant child, that rope, or of a land of unpolished savages, have always 
been distinguished, either in their infancy or at a more 
advanced period of life, by some trait of this affection, 
which appears to form a basis for all the other virtues. 


Thus late, with angel grace, along the plain 
Ilustrious Devon led Britanmia’s train.’—Roscor. 





«No voice so sweet attunes his cares to rest, 
So soft no pillow as his mother’s breast :? 


introduced a practice which was so intimately connected | 
with the dearest ties of affection: she suckled her own 
children, and, what is more, even made the duty a pre- 


valent fashion.” 


“Can such things be, 
And overcome us like a suminer’s cloud, 
Without our special wonder ?"—Shakepeare. 


The Roman history furnishes us with two remarkable 
examples of filial piety. A Roman lady, of illustrious 
pa, had for some cause been condemned to be strangled, 
jand was sent to prison in order to be put to death. The 
Marvy, Countess of Orkney, was both deaf and dumb; jailer, who had received orders to strangle her, was 
she was inarried in the vear 1753, by signs. Shortly touched with compassion for her beauty and misfortunes, 
after the birth of her first. child, the nurse, with consi-/and not being able to resolve to kill her, determined to let 
derable astonishment, saw the mother cautiously ap- her die of hunger. He however consented to allow her 
proach the eradle in which the infant was sleeping, | daughter to visit her in the prison, taking care that she 
evidently full of some deep design. The countess, hay-| brought her mother no food. Many days elapsed, during 
ing perfectly assured herself that the child really slept, | which the daughter’s visits were very frequent: at length 
raised an immense stone which she had concealed under | the jailer became surprised that his prisoner could exist 
her shawl, and, to the horror of the nurse, (who was an |S0 long without sustenance. His suspicions immediately. 
Irish woman, and like all persons of the lower orders in rested on the daughter, whom he now determined to 
her country, and indeed in most countries, was fully im-| Watch still more closely : to his utmost astonishment he 
pressed with an idea of the peculiar cunning and ma- found that she nourished her mother with her own milk. 
lignity of “dumbies,”) lifted it with an apparent intent} His amazement at this pious and ingenious invention, 
to fling it down vehemently. Before the nurse could/caused him to inform the triumvir of the circumstance, 
interpose, the countess had flung the stone,—not, how-|who immediately acquainted the pretor with it. The 
ever, as the servant had apprehended, at the child, but | latter, considering it worthy the public attention, related 
on the floor, where, of course, it made a great noise,|it in an assembly of the people. The result was the 
The child immediately awoke, and cried. The countess, pardon of the criminal; and, at the same time, a decree 
who had looked with maternal eagerness to the result | Was passed, that for the future both mother and daughter 
of her experiment, fell on her knees in a transport of, should be supported at the public expense. The Romans 
joy. She had discovered that her child possessed the|also raised a temple upon the spot, and dedicated it to 
sense which was wanting in herself. She exhibited on | filial piety. 
many other occasions similar proofs of intelligence, but 
none so interesting. 


* Tecould not doom to death the babe Teclasp'd: 
Did eyer mother kill her sleeping boy 7” 
Mrs. Hanrah More. 


“My child and father vital nurture crave, 
Parental, filial, fondness both would save ; 
But if a nurseling only one can live, 

I choose to save the life I cannot give.” 


—_—_— —— 


* O grief most sharp 
To her, indeed a mother !"—Mrs. West. 





Some years ago a fire broke out at Whitechapel, in} Xantippe, another Roman lady, supported her aged 
some houses principally occupied by lodgers, So rapid father Cimonus in a similar manner, in order to preserve 
were the flames, that it was with the utmost difficulty | his life while in prison. This last circumstance was 
the unfortunate inhabitants could be rescued. One poor }called the Roman “ charity.” Both these pious actions 
woman, with a large family, who had just escaped, was | appeared so extraordinary to that people, that they could 
kneeling, with her children around her, to return thanks only account for therm by supposing that filial affection 
to God for their preservation, when she found that her, was the first law of nature. 
youngest child, an infant, was still missing. With a 
courage and desperation which maternal affection, height- 
ened by despair, could alone have prompted, she flew, 
half naked as she was, up the blazing staircase, rushed 
into the room, snatched the babe from the cradle, and 
bore it in triumph to her family group; a triumph, alas! 
short lived; for the infant was not her own, Misled by 


“Twas the first time I mourned the dead: 
It was my heaviest loss, my worst,— 
My father !—and was thine the first ?”"—L. F. L. 


Modern history commemorates the name of Margaret 
Roper, the daughter of Sir Thomas More, as another il- 





~ 


lustrious example of this affection. When Sir Thomas, 
who had refused to take the dath of supremacy, was cas 
into prison, his daughter, who was overwhelmed with 
grief, was, through incessant importunity, permitted to 
visit him. Admitted at length to his prison, she ep. 
deavoured, by every argument, expostulation, and en. 
treaty, to induce him to relent from his purpose. But 
her eloquence, her tenderness, and her tears, were alike 
ineffectual: constant to the last, the principles of this 
great and unfortunate man were not to be shaken. Mar. 
garet corresponded with her father during the whole of 
his imprisonment, and when deprived of pen and ink, 
Sir Thomas contrived to write to her by means of a 
coal. 

When sentence had been passed upon him, and he 
was returning towards the ‘Tower, Margaret rushed 
through the populace and the guards, and, without 
speaking, threw her arms round her father’s neck, cling. 
ing closely to him in the stupor of despair. Even the 
guards melted into compassion at this affecting scene, 
The fortitude of the noble prisoner seemed for a moment 
to be shaken with the sight of his daughter’s sorrow, 
Tenderly embracing her, he withdrew himself from her 
arms. Scarcely however had he proceeded a few paces 
further when she again rushed towards him, and, in a 
paroxysm of sorrow more eloquent than words, threw 
herself on his bosom. Tears flowed down the venerable 
cheeks of Sir Thomas, while he gazed upon her with 
tender earnestness: having entreated her prayers for 
him, he bade her affectionately farewell. 

Margaret extended her cares to the lifeless remains of 
this beloved parent. Through her interest and exertions, 
his body was, after his execution, interred in the chapel 
of St. Peter’s ad vincula, within the precincts of the 
Tower: it was afterwards removed, according to the ap- 
pointment which had been made by Sir Thomas during 
his lifetime, to the chancel of the church of Chelsea. 
His head, in conformity with the sentence, having re- 
mained fourteen days exposed upon London Bridge, 
would have been cast into the Thames, had it not been 
purchased by his daughter. Inhumanly summoned in 
consequence before the council, Margaret firmly ac- 
knowledged and justified her conduct. Such intrepidity 
could not escape King Henry’s vengeance : she was cast 
into prison, whence, after some vain attempts to subdue 
her courage by menaces, she was permitted to escape, 
and join her husband and family. At her death, which 
took place nine years after these events, the head of her 
unfortunate parent was interred with her in her arms, 
according to some historians ; or, as others say, deposited 
in a leaden box, and placed upon her coffin. 


“°Tis thine on every heart to grave thy praise, 
A monument which worth alone can raise.”"— Broome. 


From the preceding illustrious sample of the power of 
filial affection, we turn to one not less affecting, though 
displayed in an humbler path of life. In the severe winter 
of 1783, which was a time of general distress at New 
York, an aged couple found themselves reduced to their 
last stick of wood. They had been supported by the 
industry of a daughter who lived with them, but who 
now found herself unable to procure them either fuel or 
provisions. Overcome with grief at their destitute situa- 
tion, she yet devised an expedient by which they might 
be rescued from the emergency. She had accidentally 
heard that a dentist had advertised to give three guineas 
for every sound fore-tooth, provided only that he was 
allowed to extract it himself: the generous girl, on re- 
membcring this, came to the resolution of disposing of 
all her fore-teeth, and went to the dentist for that pur- 
pose. On her arrival, she made known the circum- 
stances which had induced her to make so uncommon a 
sacrifice. 

Affected even to tears by the girl’s filial affection, the 
dentist refused to avail himself of the offer, at the same 
time presenting her with ten guineas, with which, her 
heart overflowing with joy and gratitude, she hastened 
home to relieve her parents. 


“Stay, go, do what you will, the like do I; 
For live I will not, if my father die.”—Shakspeare. 


During the French revolution, which endangered the 





lives of so many parents, filial affection, rising superior 
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FILIAL AFFECTION. 








to all selfish considerations of safety, might be scen in| their interest should be exerted in her behalf. These} 
Daughters then subjected them-| expectations were, alas! vainly excited, for every human; appearance of composure before her parent, and to the 


many interesting forms. 
selves to every indignity, in their endeavours to alleviate 
the sufferings of those who were dearer to them than life 
itself: kneeling at the feet of their inhuman persecutors, 
they besought some mitigation at least of their parents’ 
sentence, and, if unsuccessful in these efforts, shared 
their prison, and voluntarily partook their unhappy fate. 

Mademoiselle Cazotte was an only child, and, at the 


commencement of the revolution, her father was seventy-| soon commenced : during the reading cf the written evi-| 


| 
| 
| 


two years of age. Closely connected with La Porte (the| 
intendant of the civil list), the fate of Cazotte was in-| 
volved in his. 
the person of La Porte, the old man and his daughter 
were immediately arrested, and sent to the prison of the 
Abbey. 

Shortly afterwards, Mademoiselle Cazotte having been 
pronounced innocent, an order arrived at the prison that 
she might be set at liberty, Elizabeth however refused 
to avail herself of it, being resolved to share her father’s 
fate, and she succeeded in obtaining permission to remain 
with him. While in the prison, by her interesting ap- 
pearance, and the pathetic eloquence of her language, she 
was so fortunate as to interest some Marseiilois, who had 
quartered themselves in the Abbey, in her behalf; thus 
for a time her father’s life was safe. On the 2d of Sep- 
tember, however, after an uninterrupted massacre, which 
had lasted three hours, a number of voices called loudly 
for Cazotte. At that name, which seemed to threaten 
instant danger, Elizabeth rushed forward to meet her 
father’s murderers. Her extreme youth, wonderful 
beauty, and uncommon courage, seemed to shake their 
purpose. One more stern and hardened in crime than 
the rest advanced to Cazotte, and demanded why he had 
been imprisoned with his daughter. “ You will find it 
in the jailer’s book,” was the old man’s reply. ‘I'wo of 
the party being sent to examine the book, shortly returned 
with the tidings that Cazotte was detained as a decided 
counter-revolutionist. Scarcely was the report uttered, 
when an axe was raised over the head of Cazotte. His 
daughter, wildly shricking, threw herself upon him, 
covering him with her boy, and, disdaining to descend 
to unworthy supplications, only demanded to die with 
him. “Strike, barbarians,” she cried; “you cannot 
reach my father but through my heart!” At this moving 
spectacle the assassins hesitated and trembled, while a 
shout of pardon! pardon ! was heard from one individual, 
and echoed by a hundred voices. ‘The Marseillois opened 
themselves a passage to the two victims, and the father} 
and daughter, covered with this sacred shield, were con-| 
ducted, with shouts of applause, from that habitation of 
misfortunes and crimes. 

The liberation of Cazotte, however, afforded but a! 
temporary security : he was again arrested upon the insti-| 
tution of the criminal tribunal. ‘The good old man en-| 
deavoured to dissuade his daughter from accompanying | 
him to prison, but his prayers, entreaties, and tears, nay 
even his positive commands, were here entirely fruitless. 
“In your company, my father,” said Elizabeth, “1 have 
faced the most cruel of assassins; and shall I not be the 
companion of your new misfortune, in which there is less 
danger ? The hope of saving you will again support me; 
I will show to your judges your forehead furrowed with 
age ; I will ask them if a man, an old man, who has but 
a few days to linger out among his fellow-beings, may 
not find mercy in the eyes of justice, after having es- 
caped the extreme of danger? If he, whose white hairs 
could plead with assassins, ought not to receive indul- 
gence from magistrates, one of whose attributes should 
be mercy ? The voice of nature will again be heard, and 
perhaps I may again save you from the cruel fate which 
impends over us.” Overcome by her pressing entreaties, 
Cazotte at last allowed his child to attend him to the 
prison. When, however, they arrived there, the unhappy 
girl was denied admission, and compelled to yield up her 
father. In an agony of grief, she hastened to the com- 
mune, and to the minister of the interior, from whom, by 
her supplications and tears, she wrested their permission 
to attend her father, From that moment she devoted 
herself wholly to him, spending day and night in admini- 
stering to his comforts. ‘I'he only time that she passed 
away from his prison, was employed in securing promises 
of support from the same Marseillois, who had formerly 
rendered her father such service; and she likewise re- 
ccived promises from several ladies of distinction, that 











being abandoned them in the hour of trial. 

When Cazotte was called before the tribunal, the old 
man appeared, supported by his daughter. A murmum 
of applause ran through the multitude that filled th 


court at this affecting sight, while Elizabeth, with he 
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! 


ed with the most afflicting presages, she maintained an 


|Jast encouraged him to support himself with fortitude, 
whatever might occur. 


life on the seatfold, when the existence ef his daughter 


Sombreuil finally yielded up his 


eeame a state worse than that of death. 


eves fixed on her father, endeavoured to encourage and 


console him at this trying moment. The pleading wa 


dence, and the speech of the public accuser, the entir 
feelings of Elizabeth were imprinted on her beautif 





Some of Cazotte’s letters being found on} countenance. Every one remarked the variety of changes) yyjted so stron 


it underwent; fear and hope rapidly succeeding to each 


other; several times she was on the point of raising her 
voice, but was checked by remembering that her father 


had, previous to the trial, imposed silence on her. At 


length she heard the dreadful conclusion of the speech of 
the public accuser, which was but too faithful an omen} 


of his fate. Pale, trembling, and ready to sink into the 
ground, she was only sustained by her father’s voice, who 
in a low tone, pointing towards heaven, addressed to her 
a few words of consolation. But though calmed for the 


moment, when the sentence was about to be pronounced | 
they found it necessary to remove her from the hall; and| 
when so far removed that her groans could no longer be 
heard, she abandoned herself to a despair which baffles! was exempt: and the di 
The unhappy girl had seen her father for 


description. 
the last time: she had breathed a portion of her feelings 
into every soul; and the deep sighs which arose from 
every corner of the court, when she was carried thence, 
were proofs of the homage due to filial virtue. Some 
humane persons followed her to the prison, where they 
found her in a swoon: on recovering herself, she begged 
to be taken to her father, that she might die with 
It was not until surrounded by her father’s friends, and 
become a witness to her affliction, that her own sorrow 
could receive any mitigation, and the favourable moment 
was seized to lead her back to her family. 


him. 


“May my fears, 
My filial fears, be vain! and may the vaunts 
And menace of the vengeful enemy 
Pass like the gust, that roard and diced away 
In the distant tree; which, heard, and only board 
In this low dell, bow’d not the delicate gra : 


The heroism of Elizabeth Cazotte, whic! 
fail to excite the admiration and sympathy e 
trywomen, was imitated by many young pers 
NXT ’ 
slut 


similar impulses of devoted affection. eC 





Sombreuil claims a share of our esteem for the dity 
she displayed, when, rushing into the presence of the 
murderers who had seized her father, she exclaimed, a 

she fell at their feet, “ Barbarians, hold your hands— 
he is my father!” In another moment she liad so placed 
herself, that, the sword could not reach the parent 
but through the heart of his child. Perceiving that the 

hesitated to accomplish their barbarous purpose, she su 
s, that they 

} 


)- 


plicated once more, with renewed earnestnes 


would spare her father’s life. Even while she spoke, one | 


of the monsters, whose unfeeling heart was proot against 


the self-devotion and heressm of the lovely girl at his) 


feet, annexed to her father’s safety the following condi- 
tion. “Drink,” said he, “a glass of blood,—and save 
your father.” Mademoiselle de Sombreuil, shuddering 
retreated several paces, but filial affection gained th 
ascendence, and she yielded to the horrible proposal. 
“Innocent or guilty then,” said one of the judges who 
happened to be present, “it is unworthy of the peop! 
to bathe their hands in the blood of this old man, sine 
they must first destroy this virtuous girl.’ A 
of “pardon! pardon!” was heard from those who had 
with difficulty refrained from tears. The daughter wa 
clasped in her father’s trembling arms, and they left the 


i 


c 


shout 


come for so very different a purpose. 
Sombreuil had further cvils to encounter: 


prison together, conducted in triumph by those who ais 


srison. ‘The latter had lost no portion of her courage, 
! 


though she had been afflicted with frequent convulsion: 


since the violence she had done to her feelings in drink-| 
ing aglass of blood; and she displayed each moment} to whom she could gain access. 
When the order for| tinally crowned with success; and exulting with j 


fresh proofs of her filial attachment. 





he was} 
shortly again arrested with his daughter, and led toj 
}panion in prison. 
jwav: she did not cease, during three months, to implore 


her father’s trial arrived, although her heart was oppress-| she hastenc d to bear the happy tidings t 


** The gra 2; where e’en the great find rest 


| Aud blended le th’ oppressor and Ur opprest Pope. 
| 
| In the prisons of Paris whole families were frequently 

crowded together, whon the members of each would be 

ly by sympathy, 
t I aht die together, consoled 
ing ft 

1 still be united in a hap- 


that their sole request 
and wish would be that they m t 
iby the reflection, that in ese rT 
| dreadful persecution they wouk 
pier state cf existence. 

| When the ci-devant Marchioness de Bois 
Luxembourg with her fath« 
she forgot her own misfortu: 


yom such scenes of 


Beranger 
el 


was detained in the r, mother, 





| and a younger sister, 
endeavouring to ‘console her family under theirs d 
» even maternal was displayed in her unceasing 
fortitude 

was re-animated by her examp'e. When at length the 
act of accusation arived for her father, mother, and 
1 Beranger found 


sister, Madame de 
covery of the mournful prefer- 






tenderness towards her mother 1ose drooping 
| 


Bois that she alone 


lence filled her with anguish. “ You will die then,” she 
exclaimed, “ before me; and I am condemned to survive 


Overwhelmed with des 


| 
pair, she clung to those be- 
hall not 


you. 


loved relations, exclaiming, “ Alas! alas! we: 


die together! 
In the midst of this moving 


seene, a secon ] accusa- 


tion arrived at the prison, in which the name of the 
marchioness was included. From this moment there 
were ho more tears, no more exclamations of grief from 


‘ 
thi SI flew to em! her 
she dis} layed the act of 


thouch she held in her 
see, ny 


race 





iflectionate daughter, 
; parents. “ See,” she cried, as 
tition in joy 
hand the decree of their liberty and her own, “ 


Pons e shall die together, 
| 
| 





accu triumph, a 
} 





attired herself with ele- 
hair with 


On the day of execution she 


‘ec, and cut off the long tresses of her fine 








rown hand. On leaving the Conciergerie to go to the 
scaffold, she supported her moth who seemed to be 
jovercome by an excess of grief. ic sorrows of her 
parent appeared alone to be subjects of regret to the mar- 
$3 Bs ! t 


“ Dearest madam,” s 
consoled: wh 


chioness at this critical moment. ne 


suid in the tenderest 
not happy? You die and in the 

all your family follow you to the tomb, anc will 
Hr state, the re compense of 





! 5 
accent, ‘* be y are yeu 


innocent, samc Lino. 





cence 
} x ee 

partake WIth you, In ab 

virtue.” 

| 


| —— 


urvivog 1 
lle Dellezlace was also a ren 
stance of filial affection. Whien her father was to be 
conveyed from the prison at Lyons to the Conciergerie, 
is aflectionate girl, who from the first moment of his 


| ‘iis th 
a, 
| N 


fademoisel ikable ins 


} 


th 
farrest had never quitted him, demanded permission to 
travel with him in the carriage prepared for his journey. 
This boon she could not obtain; but what obstacles can 


| Laying aside the ti- 


subdue the strength of filtal love? 





| midity natural to her sex, and wholly disreg the 
}weakness of her censtitution, Mademoiselle Delleglace 
t out on foot with the carriage, which she accompanied 
lin that manner for more that 1undred leagues. She 





sometimes quitted the he carriage, but it was 


only when she preceded ber father, to procure proper 
lnourishment for him in the towns through which they 
passed ; an] in the evening of every day, when she ran 
If wrward to beg of 


administer to her father’s wauts, in the dungeon where 


ine charitable person a covering, to 


the must pass the night. 

When at length they reached the gates of the Con- 
ciergerie, she was denied admittance with him, and 
compelled to give up the expectation of being his com- 
But her fortitude did not yet give 


the justice and humanity of all those influential pe-sons 
Her perseverance was 


Or 
A) 


o her father, and 
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NOBLE DEEDS OF WOMAN. 


contemplated the delizht of herself conducting him back | While the daughter was suffering under the extreme of 
tohis home and family. But it was otherwise ordained :] poverty, she learnt that her father’s health was rapidly 
worn out by the excess of fatigue she had undergone |declining for want of due nourishment. Madame de la 
during this “unp iralleled exertion, she was taken ill on} Rochefoucault now saw but one resource left: to devote 
the road and obliged to remain at an inn, until her father | her own life to save that of her father; and she instantly 
could be informed of the circumstance and be set at li-| resolved upon the sacrifice, 
berty. She never again left her bed, but died in her} A general of the republic happened at that time to be 





beloved parent’s arms; still deeming herself happy in| passing through the city in which was her place of 
having purchased his lite at the expense of her own, concealment, She addressed the following letter to him: 


« Citizen General— Wherever the voice of nature is 
jheard, a daughter may be allowed to claim the compas- 
Over friendless grief compassion shall awake, jsion of men in behalf of her father. Condemned to 

Cimpbell. jdeath at the same time with him who gave me being, I 
have successfully preserved him from the sword of the 
executioner, and have preserved myself to watch over 
his safety. But in saving his life, [ have not been able 
to furnish all that is necessary to support him. My un- 
happy father, whose entire property is confiscated, suffers 
at this moment the want of almost every thing. With- 
out clothes, without bread, without a friend to save him 
from perishing of want, he has not even the resource of 
“my poor mother, whom I loved so well, died where I now ithe beggar, which still furnishes a litle hope, that of 
stand: but oh! do not, I beg of you, tell any one that) eing able to appeal to the compassionate, and to present 
you saw me cry, for that, perhaps, w ould cause the death j his white hairs to those that might be moved to give him 
of mv brother and my sisters.” After this cuileless an-|*id: my father, if he is not speedily succoured, will die in 
‘affected her audience, she hastily iliis place of concealment, and thus, after snatching him 
It was after-| from a violent death, I shall have to sustain the mournful 


And smile on innocence, for merey’s sak 


Who has not heard, and who has not shed tears at 
hearing, of that beautiful and interesting girl of only 
eight years of age, who went every morning to the Place 
de la Revolution, to mourn and Jament the death of her 
mother, who was executed there? ‘This child took many 
pree autions to escape observation; but her manper was 


at leneth noticed by some women who sold fruit near the 











spot, Being asked the cause of her tears,“ Ah!” she said, 





1 ore atly 


; 
retired, and was never seen there again. 














“God has a bright exainple made of thee, 
To show what womankind may be 
Above that sex which her superior seems, 
In Wisely managing the wide extremes 
Of great afiliction,—great felicity.”.—Cowlrey. 

Eudosia, wife of Theodosius the Great, had been 
treated by her brothers with the most pagan barbarity ; 
nevertheless, when exalted to the rank of Empress of 
the East, far from reproaching them with their unworthy 
conduct, she advanced them to the two most lucrative 
jemploy ments of the state; saying, on the occasion, « If 
}you had not compelled me to leave my country, IT should 
|never have visited Constantinople, nor had it ever been 
lin my power to give you this incontestible proof of my 
sincerest love and affection.” 





* From the great, 
Iilustrious actions are a debt to Fame} 
No middle path remains for them to tread, 
Whom she has once ennobled.” —Glover. 

Anthony, having made himself master of Rome, caused 
his severe decrees against the banished to be carried into 
effect. 

Lucius Cesar, Anthony’s uncle, finding his name in- 
scribed on the fatal list, took refuge in the house of his 
iehen Julia, and, as that lady was the mother of Anthony, 








wards known that this early victim of filial affection died | reflection of having betrayed him to one more lingering and respected by the soldiers for their general's sake, he 
ina few weeks, bowed down by a grief which she could {and painful—that of dying of cold and hunger. remained there for some time in security. 

not cast off. , “ Be the judge, Citizen General, of the extent of my Some of the soldiers were, however, bold enough to 

misfortune, and own that it is worthy of pity. One re-jattempt to force admission, which Julia perceiving, ap- 

—— }source only is left to me: it is to cast myself upon your | peared at the door, and extending her arms to prevent 

What breast so coll, that is not warmed here ?"—Sh kep irc. | Zene rosity. I oiler you my head: I undertake to go, the assassins from passing, said to them, bad You shall not 


Another child was the happy means of saving her 


| 
father’s life. le was a creole of St. Domingo, and was} 


guilty ef no other crime than that of being rich and 
y the inherttance of his forefathers. At that 


preservin 
time, when the contagious example of the French revo- 


ted of assembling in groups the un- 
to be executed, and 


h cannons 


practice Was ado} 
jortunate victims Wwio were ord 





then firing indiscriminately upon them wit 


ition had spread as far as the New World, the horrible | 





and to go willingly, to the scaffold; but give immediate | kill Lucius Cesar till you have deprived the mother of 
uccour to my dying father. Below I give you the name |your general of life.” Accustomed as the soldiers were 
jof imy place of concealment ; there I will expect death |to insolence and cruelty, they were arrested in a moment 
with pleasure, if I may promise myself that you will be | by this generous speech, not daring to proceed. 
‘touched with prayers, and will relieve my old and desti-| Julia, then, to deliver her brother more effectually from 
jtute parent.” danger, went to the place where Anthony was seated be- 
The soldier had no sooner read this letter, than he;tween his two colleagues, and thus addressed him: «I 
eer to the asylum of Madame de Rochefoucault, | come to accuse myselt of concealing Lucius Cesar ; order 
and not only relieved her father, but secretly protected jme to be put to death, since the penalty of death is pro- 
lboth, and finally procured the restoration of M.de Roche-|nounced against those who save the banished.” An- 


jaded with grape-shot. i ; ; 
loaded with g t } thony could not resist so much greatness of soul; and this 


an , ree Y ifoucault’s property by a revision of their se ce. 
I lie eves ot the cre le h id been Dh idfolded, and he i ‘ I ss Ne - by @ revision of ihe ir sentence . . } ° ss 
| intrepid woman succeeded in obtaining for her brother an 


among a crowd of other unfortunate beings, ex- : : 
stood am 2 os eelicnenceler ep iin gaa 3 } assurance of complete security. 
pecting every In tant the signal of death. —— 








When, however, the order to discharge the artillery me = ea a 
- eiidaibe ahidteuniaic tanacandh aa SISTERLY AFFECTION. 

was about to be given, a little girl rushed forward, witha 
! oh my father!’ and making | Myre—Eudosia—Julia—Duchess d°Alencon—Princess Elizabeth 


loud ery of ws My father » 
her way through the victims, threw her little arms about} of France— Mademoiselle Gattey—Madaine Maille—Sisters of 


* Elle ctait vraiment la Marguerite Ces Marguerites.”* 


Marguerite, Duchess d’Alencon, entertained towards 


her parent's neck, and waited for the moment of dying} ® French prisoner Helen Walker. her Srether's rancis the First, king of France, an affection 
> P nf - Lwot . P . 

with him. In vain were all threats or intreatics 7 des so devote d that it overlooked all peril. : 

neither the representations of her danger, nor the com- aan * When that monarch was detained a prisoner at the 


btothnl “ Wake, dear remembrances! wake, beasaay sr days! court of Charles the Fifth, of Spain, Marguerite applied 
: r, let eed i ar : to the emperor for a safe conduct, and having obtained 
ie ak pant”: Wess waned han oak bees Oe vane W omen have not only distinguished themselves by lit set out for Madrid, with the intention of ccnsoling her 
. : . ,/their virtuous conduct as mothers and daughters, but! brother in his captivity, and endeavouring to procure his 


ferocious minds! this unexpected accident disconcerted se : i! pea : : ‘ ( 
the commander of the massacre :—doubtless he was "| many admirable traits of their sisterly affection also at-|freedom. Upon her arrival there, she found-Francis so 





mands of her father could intimidate her, In re 





curse of Time. 





latter, she carnestly repeated,“ Oh! my fat! 


father too! The voice of admiration and exclamations|'@¢t our notice; and although such examples are of dangerously ill that his life was despaired of ; and while 
of pity, which he heard from all sides, touched his heart jmore rare occurrence than the former, they are not the the thus suffered the double affliction of disease and cap- 


. . ‘less estimable, 
and, under some specious pretext, the creole was delivered | 
from the expected punishment, and, accompanied by his | 
lucted to prison; whence he soon elfter- 

‘ J At 3 1 ‘In sweetest harmony they liv’d! 
#Mer that happy escape, he | Nor death their union could divide.” 
h feelings of tender} 


girl, then only ten} 


tivity, Marguerite was the enly solace of the royal 
prisoner. Charles had given the duchess a very friendly 
reception at his court, and had even promised that 
Francis should be set at liberty upon recovering from his 
illness; but as the king’s health daily improved, and 

* The love of Orestes and Pylades,” says St. Pierre,/Charles’s fears of losing his prisoner and his ransom 
“who wished to die for one another, is, in my eyes, less decreased, his determination to keep him in captivity 
jaflecting than that of Myro and her sister, daughters of increased in proportion, Marguerite perceiving this, 
the tyrant of Ela@a, who, though innocent of their father’s lendeavoured to form an acquaintance with the queen of 
‘crimes, were condemned to death in the flower of their} Portugal, who was destined for Francis’s bride ; but the 
age and beauty, and entreated each of the other to be| wary emperor frustrated this design by inducing his sister 
the first to meet her end. The elder had put her girdle Ito make a pilgrimage to Guadeloupe, which occupied the 
During the wer of La Vendée, the ci-devant Duke lebinend her neck, and had desired her younger sister to} whole period ef the duchess’s stay in Spain. She also 
la Rochefoucault, condemned to die, as well as his |look and to follow her example ; when the latter entreated | addressed herself to Bourbon, who, it appears, would not 
Ganghter, found in the resources of that affectionate girl | her not to expose her to the sorrow of seeing a sister ex-| have been sorry to make his marriage with her the means 
the means of concealing himself until a period arrived | pire. On this Myro took the fatal cord, fastened it on|/of restoring him to his country and estates, but Bour- 
more favourable to that justice which he unsuccessfully {the neck of her younger sister, and embracing her, said, | bon’s influence at the Spanish court was nothing. She did 
claimed. His daughter's first eare was to place him|+O, my dear sister! I have never refused you what you | not attempt to discourage any hopes he might have formed 
under the roof and protection of an artisan, who had ‘have asked of me; receive this, the last and strongest 'on this head, and her beauty and intellectual charms had 
formerly been a domestic in the duke’s service, after! proof of my affection.’ Then, after seeing her expire, given her so great a power over Bourbon, that he reveal- 
which she procured an asylum for herself. ‘They were | she covered her body, and, before inflicting death on her-'ed to her all he knew respecting the emperor’s secret 
thus both secure from the inmediate power of their per- self, she entreated the spectators, who, notwithstanding |designs. Charles, who suspected the intelligence be- 
secutors; but, as the duke's property was confiscated, and | their hatred against tyranny, were melted into tears, not|tween them, had formed a scheme worthy of his in- 
compassion is apt to grow weary of its good offices, the;to allow the commission of any dishonour to their bo- 
micans of their bure subsiste..ce were soon exhausted. | dies after death.” : 





' ~ 
child, re-CoO 


wards obtained his release. 





was often accustomed to relate, wi 


emotion, the heroic action of his little 





years of age. 


“Sneh is my love, to thee Iso bel 


That for thy right, myself will bear all wrong.”—Skakspeare 





* Marguerite, in French, signifies the pearl or daisy. 
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triguing mind. ‘The duchess’s passport had been made 
out for two months; but the friendly manner in which 
had been received was well calculated to make her 
forget that that period was drawing fast to its conclusion : 
and that it was necessary to renew it, in order to provide 
for her own personal safety. Charles intended to let 
that period expire, and then to have taken advantage of 
her neglect to make her share in her brother's captivity. 
‘The confidence which Marguerite reposed in his honour 
would have crowned his scheme with success, but for 
an intimation which Bourbon, who had learnt the 
treachery that the emperor meditated, conveyed to her. 
With the utmost precipitation she ordered her escort, 
and having taken leave of her brother, and secured some 
papers which he committed to her charge, she departed 
from Madrid. Notwithstanding the severity of the 
winter, which had just set in, she traversed Spain with 
such expedition as to reach the frontier of Navarre one 
hour betfere the period of her safe conduct had expired.” 


she 


“ The spider s most attenuated thread 
Is cord, is cable, to man’s tender tic 
On earthly bliss; it breaks at every breeze.’— Young. 

The Princess Maria Helena Elizabeth, of France, 
affords us one of the finest models of sisterly affection. 
However much her conduct on other occasions may have 
exposed this princess to the breath of calumny, her 
worst enemies must unite to admire and praise the be- 
nevolence of her heart, and her tender and generous 
affection so nobly displayed towards her brother Louis 
the Sixteenth, and his unhappy queen, during their mis- 
fortunes. Neither remonstrances nor entreaties could 
prevail upon her to abandon them, and, refusing the 
pressing solicitations of her aunts to go with them into 
Italy, she firmly resolved to stay with her brother and 
sister, to partake their danger and affliction: her noble 
vow was fulfilled with the most affecting constancy, 
during the long series of calamities that at length 
conducted the heads of this unfortunate family to the 
scaffold. 

When the Parisian mob burst into the palace upon 
the 20th of June, a day most memorable in the epoch of 
the French revolution, Madame Elizabeth ran into the 
king’s apartment. ‘The mob called for the queen with 
loud imprecations. ‘“ Where, where is she?” they ex- 
claimed, “ we will have her head!” Elizabeth turned 
towards the murderers, and said, with firmness, “I am 
the queen!” ‘The terrified attendants hastily pressed 
forward to declare that she was not the queen. “ For the 
love of God,” said the princess, “ do not undeccive these 
men! Is it not better that they should shed my blood 
than that of my sister ?” 

When the royal family were prisoners in the Temple, 
the Princess Elizabeth endeavoured to fortity and ani- 
inate their minds by the example of her resignation. 
Her thoughts never appeared to have herself for their 
object, as long as her brother, her sister, and their 
children, remained to be relieved by her attentions, and 
consoled by her affection: nor was it long after the me- 





Jancholy fate of Louis and his queen, before this amiable] } 
3 1 


princess was called upon to renounce an existence whicl 


had been so calamitous to herself and family. 


“So dear iiove him, that with him aH deaths 
! could endure, without hii live no life." —Wi/tyn. 


the pen of Sir Walter Scott. 


continued, with the unassuming piety of a Scotish pea-| woman, in the midst o 
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CONJUGAL AFFECTION. 
“ There's beggary in the love that can be reckoned.” 


Shakspeare. 





same night set out on foot for London, having borrowed 
She walked 


a sum of money suilicient for the journey. 
the whole distance barefooted, and on her arrival at the 


Upon another occasion a jailer paid his accustomed : 
place of her destination she proceeded, without introduc- 


visit to one of the prisons, and had ordered all the prison- | . : 

crs to assemble in the court-yard, in order that he might |tion or recommendation, to the house of the late John 

Ts ass > -yard, at bh g : 

call over the names of those who were condemned to die. | Deke of Argyle. he appeared before him in | € * ne " 

For a few moments he contemplated with savage delight plaid and country attire, and presented her simple an 
: i . . |perhaps illexpressed petition. That nobleman imme- 

those who lingered on the stairs trembling with suspense. | = 

and others consoling their weeping children: then, with | 

a loud and stern voice, he put an end to his awful silence | ‘ ‘ 2 

}in time to save the life of Isabella. 


A female instantly | ; 
af jsaved by the most unparalleled exertions from the fate 


diately procured the heroic and affictionate sister the 
pardon she sought for, and Helen returned with it just 


. AT.; That young woman, 
by pronouncing the name of Maille. ; 


passing through the crowd, besought the compassion 
all those she passed for her orphan children, and pre- 
senting herself before her jailer, demanded if she was | 
On his referring to his list and | 


jwhich impended over her, was married by the person 
who had wronged her, and lived happily many years, 
1 uniformly acknowledging the affection to which she owed 
the condemned person. - : 
j her preservation. 


. . . ee The natural dignity of Helen's cha- 
reading aloud, she found that neither the Christian name, | f a eee I ae ae 
: ae ; sey jracter, and her high sense of family respectability, made 
nor the surname by which also the victim was described, F indissolubl age hI} 
> . os . . * is : ler sO Indissolubly connect her sisters disgrace with her 
belonged to her. Perceiving his mistake, the jailer hastily : “stats 
interrogated her concerning the abode of the person he 


It was her sister-in-law. tl r Soe Bice hie set tsthe 
” . . } > conversi » § a ser s J as bv 4 yw by 
said Madame Maille, « but 1} 1e conversation, so that her history was but little known 


she was however heard to say, that by the Almighty’s 
strength she had been enabled to meet the duke at the 
most critical moment, which, if lost, would have inevit- 
ably caused the forfeiture of her sister's life. The fact 
that Isabella, who lived at Whitehaven, was annually 
accustomed to send a cheese to her sister, though trivial 
in itself, strongly marks the affection which subsisted be- 
tween the two sisters, and the complete conviction on the 


own exertions, thet whenever her neighbours attempted 


to converse with her on the subject, she always turned 
ought to have arrested. | : 


“TI do not wish to die, 
should prefer death a thousand times to the shame of 
saving my life at the expense of hers. Iam ready to 
follow you.” 

Happily the jailer’s commission did not extend so far, 
and the generous woman was shortly afterwards restored 
to her family. 





“ WJrtue shall enrol your names mind ef the criminal that her sister had acted solely 
In Time's eternal records.” —Glover. [from high principle, and not from any want of affection 
at the time of the trial. 


At the same period the sisters of a young man who : f 
: . “0 . : . - | «Helen lived many years in 
was imprisoned, sacrificed a considerable part of their} J ; 
fortune chase ’ cecineic-of passine gto theirtbor eo and at her death was interred in the churehyard 
e to purchase an opportunity of passing Into th Sian mattis iatatal lie Sia i cel pe es. 
brother’s dungcon, and carried him, at the hazard of their |O! MCF Dallve parish oF trongray, in a romantic cem ’ 


honest and industrious 





: : rapa 
. P . . - lon the banks of the Cairn. 
lives, such instruments as would enable him to effect his the banks « ‘ 
escape. 

-—— 


his enterprise, and with th> assistance of four of his 
companions in fortune, he and they passed, undiscovered, 
from their dungeon. The sisters had now a still more 
difficult task, that of concealing their brether from the . 
ee ° : 2 nm; | noer—Baroncss von der Wert—Duchess d’Epernon 
diligent search made after him by the government. This : : ‘ 
| hi 5 esti: deel tem ait 1 afi ; - | Christina—Lady Raleigh— Lady Fanshawe—Lady Russel 
Sere ; nae » and after a lone in- , 
they achieved with much ingenuity, and after a long ine) yp... ie Reigesberg—Countess of Nithsdale— Madame Munich 


AFFECTION. 


es of Bavaria 


CONJUGAL 


Chelonis —Thesta—Eponina—Duch Queen Elea 


| 

. 04) 

The young man was as successful as bold | 
| 

Eleanor 


terval of alarm and danger, their affection was rewarded | _ ¢-ountess of Sutherland—Affecting constancy—Ladv Harrjet 
by seeing him outlive his perils, and once more restored} Ackland—Young Frenehwoman—Madame Lavergne—Wite of 
to liberty and happiness. } a prisoner, Madame Ie Fort—Madame de Mouchy —Singular 
pe licnt— Macame Laval. tte 
ee 
| = 
* Her check was pale, but resolved and high | Hail! wedded ] 
| 
Vas the word o ; and the glance of her eye . 1: . 
me word Of Reet tip sud shaw dy Hfistory, in recording the deeds of women, bears am- 





Sir Walter Scott. 3 > ‘ , 
ple testimony to their conjugal affection ; and it is pl as- 
We conclude these traits of sisterly affection by the |ing to dwell on such sublime and illustrious examples of 
| Virtue, as they form a striking contrast to those instances 


history of one whose memory has been immortalised by 
'which too frequently occur of the 


violation of marriage. 
The real heroine of the “ Heart of Mid-Lothian” was | vows, and utter disregard of the most tender and endear- 
named Helen Walker: she was « the daughter of a small jing ties of domestic affection : indeed, nothing can convey 
" os . ‘ | ‘ ? 
farmer at Irongray, near Dumfries, and after his death | more consolation and support to a high-minded virtuous 
f than 
. . at . igeral! | ! . ! ; i > | ft | - ’ rier ' ‘ 
sant, to support her mother and a sister, considerably |the recollection of the conduct of her sex under similar 
younger than herself, by her own unremitting labour and | circumstances ; when, encompassed like herself by dan- 


. ee | . . ° 
The loss of her only remaining parent en-| gers, difficulties, or deat! continued to 


sorrow and intstortunes, 


privations. h, women have 


The sister of a bookseller named Gattey, during the 
French revolution, was in daily expectation of his trial, in 
which his life was involved ; a trial that was not only to 
determine the fate of a brother to whom she was most 
devotedly attached, but elso her own. Mistress of her- 
self, and sole depositary of the secret which supported 
her through this trying scene, she mingled with the crowd 
assembled at the trial in a seemingly careless manner, 
entirely unobserved by any one: no sooner, Powever, 
had she heard the sentence of death pronounced upon 
him, than she shouted aloud “ Vive le roi!” declaring 
that she would die with her brother. That mournful 
satisfaction was however denied to her: the tribunal 
ordered that she should die on the day following his ex- 
ecution, when she submitted to the sentence with the 
most perfect tranquillity. 


Helen, that if she could declare that her sister had made 


slightest intimation on the subject, that such a statement 
would save her sister’s life. ‘To this, Helen’s only an- 
swer was, ‘It is impossible for me to swear to a falsehood, 
oath according to my conscience.’ ‘The trial came on, 
and Isabella Walker was found guilty and condemned ; 


herself of this circumstance to endeavour to save ler | 
sister’s life. The very day thtt the unfortunate Isabella 
was condemned to die, Helen got a petition drawn up, 


———- 





ness against her! The counsel for the prisover informed | 


any pteparations, however slight, or had given her the | 
and whatever may be the consequence, I will give my 
but in Scotland six weeks must glapse between the sen-jher father had fled, quitted her husban 


tence and the execution of it: Helen Walker availed | parent in his affliction, and she 


ihe fortunes of Leonidas 


deared the little Isabella still more to Helen, who, per-| adhere with fidelity to their husbands’ fortunes under 
forming the various duties of mother and sister, contrived, | every vicissitude and tial. 
by her industrious and affectionate exertions, net only to | 
maintain but to educate her. What must have been the | aa 
feelings of Helen when she Jearnt that this only sister, | T never heard 
to whom she was attuched by so many ties, must be trie 1 Of any true affection but ‘twas nipt 
by the laws of her country for child-murder, and when | With car -_ like the caterpill ewer 
she was herself called upon to become a principal wit- | Se SPOS CF See ope) aaa tg iicdes Dus oe 
i Middleton 


Chelonis, daughter of Leonidas, hing of Sparta, was 
equally unfortunate as a wife and a daughter, but per- 
jformed her duty faithfully ender each character, adhering 
lalways to the most unfortunate s : 

“ Leonidas, suspecting that a conspiracy had been 
formed against him, fled for shelter to the te mple of Mi- 
nerva, upon which Cleor tus, his son-in-law, seized 
upon the reins of government. Chelonis, hearing that 

l to c¢ nsole her 
attended him while in 
but when 
She 





| 






1) 

1 

sanctuary, sympathising in ail his sorrows: 
changed, she changed too. 


joined her husband as a suppliant for pardon ; and when 


stating the peculiar circumstances of the case, and the | Leonidas came with his soldiers to the temple, in which 
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Cleombrotus had sheltered himself on his change of cir- 
cumstances, he found Chelonis sitting by her husband on 


NOBLE DEEDS OF WOMAN. 


iof quality whose husbands had offended against the 
}emperor, each with difficulty carrying her Jord on her 
shoulders. ; 
| It had been supposed in the army that when the 
« All who were present melted into tears at this moving “ayeharbotr es i Sl aces: duchess demanded the favour, it was only with a view 
sight, and were struck with admiration at the virtue and Vea ye innate omer ‘4 rte whens ; to save their gold, silver, and jewels, and no suspicion 
tenderness of the princess, and the amiable force of con- S cever witiiniice thee.” Jeauna adits. | was entertained of their real intentions, The emperor 
jugal love. Leonidas, a ~~ ; was surprised at the sight, and could not help being 
proached him in terms of resentment with conspiring} | Sabinus, a leading chief among the Lingones, who touched with the tenderness and courage of these ladies, 
against him, though honoured with his alliance, depriving | lived in the time of Vespasian, was resolved to shake off who considered their husbands as their real treasure, 
him of the crown, and banishing him the country ; while|t#e Roman yoke. At the head of a numerous army he which they esteemed more than gold or jewels. Yielding 
the unhappy Cleombrotus, unable to deny these accusa- marched into the territory of the Sequani, a people IM to the admiration this example of conjugal tenderness 
tions, testified his confusion by his silence. alliance with Rome. His army was defeated with great had occasioned, the emperor pardoned the men for the 
“ Chelonis, perceiving her husband’s distress, pointed | slaughter, and he himself, with much difficulty, escaped sake of the women, whom he commended for their fidelity 
to her mourning habit and dishevelled hair, and said to| the general carnage. Hee fled for shelter to an obscure to their husbands. After treating them to a splendid 
her father, “it was not, my dear father, compassion for} COMage, and wishing to propagate a report that he had dinner, Conrad came to a sincere accommodation with 
Cleombrotus which put me in this habit and gave me} de stroyed himself, set fire to his lurking-place, and took | Guelph and his companions, and the town was saved, 
refuge in a cave or den with two faithful freedmen, who 
your misfortunes, and have ever since remained my | remained attached to him in his adverse fortunes. Mar-| 
familiar companions. Now you have conquered your| tialis, one of these men, returned to Eponina with a! 
enemies and are again king of Sparta, should [ still retain | feigned account of her husband’s death, and informed 
these ensigns of affliction, or appear in festival and royal her that his body had been consumed in the flames. Inj : B 4 
ornaments, while the husband of my youth, whom you| the vehemence of her grief, Eponina credited the story 5). Eleanor, wife of Edward the First, gave a most aflect- 
gave me, falls a victim to your vengeance? If his own| but a few days after she received intelligence, by the | ing proof of her conjugal tenderness. ‘ 
submission, if the tears of his wife and children, cannot |S#me messenger, that her husband was safe ; and the} While Edward — Palestine, he received a wound 
propitiate you, he must sufler a severer punishment for| affectionate wife, through the remainder of the day, con- from a poisoned aor, and his life would have been in- 
beloved | tinued to act all the exterior of grief, suppressing carefully evitably lost had not Eleanor, generously disregarding all 
wife expire before him. For how can I survive and sup-| the joy which filled her heart. In the dead of night she considerations of personal safety, preserved her husband 
port the sight of my own sex, after both my cee, wis ited Sabinus, and in his arms indulged the transports: by sucking the poison —_ the wound. 
and my father have refused to hearken to my supplica-|0f her soul. Before the dawn of day she returned to Her noble disinterestedness was amply rewarded by 
lrer own house, and for the space of seven months she the king’s perfect restoration to health, while her own 
continued these clandestine visits, supplying her hus- happily remained unimpaired by her affectionate action. 
this poor man had any plausible reasons for what he did,| ®and’s wants, and softening all his cares. At the end of In memory of this event, Edward erected crosses at every 
I obviated them all by forsakine him to follow you. But! that time she conceived hopes of obtaining a free pardon, | place where the hearse of his beloved Eleanor rested on 
you furnish him with a sufficient apology for his mis.| and having disguised her husband in such a manner as its way from Lincolnshire to Westminster. Charing 
behaviour, by showing that a crown is so great and| to render detection impossible, she accompanied him in| Cross, as it stood before the civil wars, was one of those 
desirable an object, that a son-in-law must be slain and|@ long and painful journey to Rome. Finding that she beautiful gothic obelisks raised by this king to perpetuate 
a daughter utterly disregarded when that is in the ques-| had been deceived by visionary schemes, she marched the memory of conjugal affection, 
tion.” ~Chelonis, after this supplication, rested her check bac k with Sabinus to their subterranean abode, where | 
upon her husband’s head, and with an eye, dim and she lived with him nine years longer: at the expiration | 
languid with sorrow, looked round on the spectators. } Of that period they were both discovered, and conveyed | 





a - * — é ee = 


“ Dark lowers our fate, 
And terrible the storm that gathers o’er us; 
the ground, with great marks of tenderness, having her But nothing, till that latest agony 
two children, one on each side, at her feet. Which sevors thee from nature, shall unloose 
This fix'd and saered hold. In thy dark prison-house, 





ldressing his son-in-law, re- 





this look of misery ; my sorrows took their date with 


“Cold in the dust this perished heart may lie, 
But that which warnrd it once shall never die!” 
Campbell. 


his offences than you require, he must see his 


tions; when it appears, that, both as a wife and a 
daughter, I am born to be miserable with my family ? 1 





“Hath the world aught for me to fear, 
When death is on thy brow? 
The world! what means it ?—mine is here— 
I will not leave thee now.”—.Vrs. Hemans. 


Leonidas, after a few moments’ consultation with his|in chains to Rome, 
friends, commanded Cleombrotus to rise and immediately Vespasian, on this oceasion, forgot his accustomed | 
to quit Sparta, but earnestly importuned his daughter to| clemency, and the captives were condemned to suffer} 4 : ; . 
| her who eave her| death. Eponina, with a spirit unconquered, even in| The baroness Von der Wart has been justly entitled 
such a peculiar proof of his tenderness as to spare the} ruin, changed her supplicating tone, and addressing the most faithful of wives, Her unhappy husband was 
forfeited life of her husband. lis solicitations were.| Vespasian, said, « Death has no terrors for me. I have one of those persons who were accused of being accom- 
| live d happier under ground than you on your throne:  plices with John of Swabia, in the assassination of the 
; bid your assassins strike their blow, for [ joyfully quit a emperor Albert; though it appears, from the testimony 
! world in which you can play the tyrant.” |of both early and late historians, that he had taken no 
The murder of this faithful pair was a deed unequalled | immediate part in the deed itself. The unfortunate man 
in horror by any thing which happened in the reign of, was bound alive to the wheel, but even in his last trying 
Vespasian, for which, says Plutarch, « the vengeance of moments he was attended by his wife, Gertrude ; who, 
the gods fell upon Vespasian, and in a short time after, in a letter to a friend, written some time after that me- 
jlancholy occasion, gives the following account of those 
dreadful hours: 
“J prayed under the scaffold on which my husband 
* Love, give me strength! and strength shall help afford.” | was fastened alive upon the wheel, and exhorted him to 
Shakspeare. | fortitude. I then arose, and with thick pieces of wood, 
When the forfeited life of a husband is at stake, what | built myself a kind of steps, by means of which I could 
will not the ingenuity of a wife's aflection devise to se-| mount up to the wheel, laid myself upon his trembling 
cure its safety ? | limbs and head, and stroked the hair from his face which 
Guelph, Duke of Bavaria, having made war on the, the wind had blown all over it. ‘I beseech you leave 
emperor, Conrad the Third, that prince besieged him in'me! Oh, I beseech you!’ he exclaimed continually ; 
the castle of Weinsperg. The duke supported the siege |‘ when day breaks, should you be found here, what will 
with heroic bravery, and only yielded to superior force, be your fate? and what new misery will you bring upon 
The emperor treated the person whom Guelph had sent}me? Oh God! it it possible that thou canst. still in- 
to him to capitulate with great civility, and gave his word | crease my sufferings 1” 
that the duke and his troops should be permitted to pass | «<7 will die with you? ’tis for that I come, and no 
through the imperial army unmolested. The duke’s power shall force me from you,’ said I, and spread out 
lady, however, suspected that some fatal design against! my arms over him, and implored God for my Rudolph’s 
her husband was concealed under this appearance of death. 
Jelemency. She therefore wished to make a more certain! “ 'The day broke slowly, when I saw many people in 
‘ngagement than that of mere words. She sent a gen-| motion opposite us; I replaced the thick pieces of wood 
tleman to the emperor, to demand from him safe conduct, where I had found them. It was the guard who had fled 
not only for herself, but also for the other ladies and on my appearance, but had remained near the spot ; and, 
women that were in the castle; that they might be suf-/as it seemed, caused a report to be made, of what had 
fered to pass unmolested, and be conducted to a place of past ; for at daybreak, all the people, men, women, and 


continue there, and not to forsake a fiat 


however, ineffectual, for when Cleombrotus had risen 
from the ground, Chelonis placed one child in his arms 
and took the other himself; and having paid due homage 
at the altar, where they had taken shelter, she went with 
him into banishment.” 

Plutarch, after relating this interesting story, justly 
observes, that, had not Cleombrotus been corrupted with 4 é aug Mi 
the love of false glory, he must have thought exile, with| rought the extirpation of his whole family.” 
such a woman, “a greater happiness than a kingdom 
without her.” 





“Greatness of mind, and noblencoss, thoit ut 
In her built loweliest."—.Wilton. 

Polyxenus, having joined in a conspiracy against his 
brother-in-law Dionysius, fled from Syracuse in order to 
avoid falling into the tyrant’s hands. Dionysius im- 
mediately sent for his sister Thesta, and reproached her 
very much for not apprising him of her husband’s in- 
tended flight, as she could not, he observed, be ignorant 
of it. She replied, without expressing the least surprise 
or fear, * Have I then appeared so bad a wife to you, and 
of so mean a soul, as to have abandoned my husband in 
his flight, and not to have desired to share in his dangers 
and misfortunes!’ No! I knew nothing of it; for I 
should be much happier in being called the wife of 
Polyxenus in exile, in the most remote corner of the} 
world, than, in Syracuse, the sister of the tyrant!” 
Dionysius could not but admire an answer so full of 
spirit and generosity : and the Syracusans in general 
were so charmed with the magn uimity of Thesta, that, 


















after the tyranny was suppressed, the same honours, 
equipage, and train of a queen, which she had before, 
were continued to her during her life; and, upon her 
death, the people numerousty attended her body to the 
tomb, 





security ; and that they should also be at liberty to take} children, came flocking out of the town. 

whatever they could carry with them. To this request} “As more people approached, I saw also several 

Conrad readily acceded. | women of my own acquaintance ; among them was the 
In the presence of the emperor and all his army, their wife of the bailiff, Hago von Winterthur ; I saluted her, 

departure from the castle took place, but every one was and begged her intervention with her husband, that he 

overcome with astonishment when they saw pass first; might order the executioner to put an end to my hus- 

the duchess, then countesses, baronesses, and other ladies | band’s cruel sufferings. 
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«Fle dare not do any thing for me,’ sighed Wart, 
upon the wheel, again moving his head at this moment, 
and looking down upon me with his swollen eyes; ¢ he 


dare not do any thing: the queen pronounced the sen-| 


tence, and the bailiff must, therefore, obey ; otherwise, I 
had well deserved of him that he should do me this last 
kindness.’ 

«Some persons brought me bread and confectionary, 
and offered me wine to refresh me—but I[ could take 
nothing; for the tears that were shed, and the pity that 
animated every heart, and was kindly expressed, was to 
me the most agreeable refreshment. As it grew lighter, 
the number of people increased; I recognised also the 
sheriff, Steiner von Pfungen, with his two sons, Conrad 
and Datlikon; also a Madame von Neuftenback, who 
was praying for us. 

«The executioner came also; then Lamprecht, the 
confessor. The first said with a sigh, ‘God have com- 
passion on this unhappy man, and comfort his soul! 
The latter asked Rudolph if he would not yet confess ? 
Wart, with a dreadful exertion of all his strength, re- 


CONJUGAL AFFECTION. 





the loud and unceasing prayers which I put up to the 
Almighty. 

“ One of the guard now brought me a cloak, to protect 
me from the wind, because it was night; but I got upon 
the wheel, and spread it upon the naked and broken 
jlimbs of my husband; the wind whistled through his 
hair; his lips were dry. I fetched some water in my 
shoe, which was a refreshment to us both. I know not, 
my Gearest Margaritha, how it was possible for me to 


I lay as if guarded and wonderfully strengthened by 
God, continually praying near the wheel on which my 
whole world reposed. 

“ As often as a sigh broke from the breast of my Ru- 
dolph, it was a dagger in my heart; but I consoled 
myself with the hope that, after a short time of suffering, 


this gave me courage to suffer; I knew, too, for whom I 
suffered, and this gave me strength in the combat, so that 
I endured to the very last moment. 

“Though Wart had at first so earnestly begged me 


| 


— ceencenepetinaeeeene 


live through such heartbreaking and cruel hours. But} 


the eternal joys of Heaven would be my portion; and}. A : 
ice : jinduce her to accept the offer. 
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was cleared, entered by a ladder at one of the windows, 
jand was received with the honour and tenderness she 


merited. 


* The tenderest wife, the noblest heroine too!” 
Canning. 


} 

| 

} 

| 

| 

| Eleanor Christina, the daughter of Christian the 
Fourth, King of Denmark, distinguished herself by her 
jconjugal affection, as well as by the sacred regard in 
}which she considered a promise ought to be held. 

This princess had been betrothed at the early age of 
seven years, to Corfitz Ulfeld, a Danish nobleman ; but 
}a Saxon prince having claimed her in marriage when she 
lattained her twelfth year, the alliance was considered 
| more suitable to her dignity, and attempts were made to 
But as her marriage 
promise had been given, though not by herself, yet by 
others in her behalf, Eleanor deemed it too sacred an en- 
gagement to be broken. She therefore continued true to 
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peated the same words that he had called out to the] not to increase his agonies by my presence, yet he now 
queen, before the tribunal at Brugk, (denying the charge.) | thanked me as much for not having left him; in my 


The priest was silent. 


« Allat once [ heard a ery of ‘ Make way!’ and ajit was a comfort to his soul when I praved. 


troop of horsemen approached with their vizors down 


The executioner kneeled; the confessor laid his hand} permit me to pass over in silence. 
Fathers and|/evening, Rudolph moved his head for the last time; I 


upon his breast; the horsemen halted. 


mothers held up their children in their arms, and the| raised mysclf up to him. 
guard with their lances formed a circle, while the tallest| with smiling love upon his lips, these words, ¢ Gertrude, 
of the knights raised himself in his stirrups, and said to| this is fidelity till death!’ and expired. 
the executioner, ‘ Whither are the crows flown, that he| thanked God for the grace which he had given me, to| 


still keeps his eyes 7’ and this was Duke Leopold. 

“ My heart ceased to beat, when another knight with 
a scornful smile, said, ‘ Let him writhe as long as he has 
fecling! but these people must be gone. Confounded 
wretches ! this sighing and crying makes me mad! No 
pity must be shown here ;—and she here, who so in- 
creases the howling; who is she? and what does. the 
woman want ? away with her.’ 

“Tnow recognised the voice of the queen. It was 
Agnes in the dress and armour of aknight. I remarked 
immediately that it was a woman’s voice, and it is certain 
it was Agnes. 

“<Tt is Wart’s wife,’ I heard a third knight say : «last 
night when the sentence was executed, we took her with 
usto Kyburg. She escaped from us, and I must find 
her here then. We thought that in her despair she had 
leapt into the moat of the castle. We have been seeking 
her since this morning early. God! what faithful love ! 
—let her alone; nothing can be done with her.’ 

“There recognised the mild.tempered von Landenberg. 
How well did he now speak for me! I could have 
fallen at his feet. 

“¢Well, Gertrude,’ cried a fourth to me, ‘ will you 
not take rational advice? Do not kill yourself! save 
yourself for the world! you will not repent of it.” Who 
was this?’ Margaret! I trembled; it was she who 
wanted to persuade me at Brugk to leave the criminal 
Wart to his fate, and pass days of joy with her. Then 
I too could almost have exclaimed, ‘God! this is too 
much! cease!’ 

“ Agnes made a signal to an esquire to raise me up, 
and bring me away from the scaffold. He approached 
me, but I threw my arm round it, and implored my own 
and my husband’s death; but in vain; two men dragged 
me away. I besought assistance from Heaven: it was 
grauted me. 

“Von Landenberg (otherwise a faithful servant of 
Austria) once more ventured to speak for me. ‘Cease 
to humble her; such fidelity is not found on earth: an- 
gels in heaven must rejoice at it; but it would be good 
if the people were driven away !’ 

“They let me loose again; the horsemen departed ; 
tears flowed from Lamprecht’s eyes; he had acted strictly 
according to his duty. and executed the will of the queen ; 
he could now listen to the voice of nature, and weep 
witme. ‘I can hold out no longer, noble lady! Tam 
vanquished ; your name shall be mentioned with glory 
among saints in heaven, for this world will forget it. 
Be faithful unto death, and God will give you the crown 
of life,’ said he: he gave me his hand and departed. 

« Every one now left the place except the executioner 
and the guard: evening came on, and at length silent 

night ; a siormy wind arose, and its howling joined with 


|her word, and married Ulfeld at the age of fifteen. 
| On the death of the king, the overbearing spirit of this 
prayers to God he found consolation and refreshment, and nobleman a began ee itself ; and his reste ig 
either secretly or openly availing themselves of his weak- 
ness, contrived to effect his destruction. One misfortune 
| succeeded to another; he was exiled, recalled, and im- 
prisoned, and then again banished. Thus he was pur- 
sued from one place to another, until he died in the 
greatest misery. During all his misfortunes, however, 
Sis ines teint 9 jhe was faithfully attended by Eleanor; who, although the 
: daughter of a king, and accustomed to luxuries of every 
descr: ption, did not hesitate to share her husband’s 
She followed him everywhere, in exile and in 


-|  “ How the last dreadful morning and noon were spent 
A few hours before 


He murmured very faintly, but 


remain fiithful to the end.” 
troubles, 
prison, enduring every sacrifice and privation, in order to 
solace him in his affliction. Her husband happening 


“To die for what we love! Oh! there is power 
i . 1 
: : once to be in great danger when traveling in disguise, 


or 





In the true heart, and pride, and joy 
It is to dive Without the vanish'd light 


mM 


hat strength is needed.” 


she attired herself in a male habit, that she might guard 


him, and procure him every accommodation. 
I . 


iat sei " ee ‘ At another time Ulield, during bis residence in Swe- 
The duke d’Epernon Was governor of the chateau} yen. became suspected of carrying on a secret corres 
d’Ancouléme; and the chiefs of the League in 1588} ¢ 

having determined to effect his ruin, rendered him sus- 
pected at court, and obtained an order for his arrest, which 
was given to a magistrate with instructions to proceed to 
the castie and seize the duke. 


|pondence: in consequence of which, the king appointed 
a commission to investigate the business. On this ocea- 
sion Eleanor appeared before the commissioners to excuse 
ia alien ileal dali | her husband's absence, which, she said, w as occasioned 
; 2 em x ee "\by illness; and she pleaded his eause with so much 
the execution of this command found means to make the gntiiy weak alt taeda seniekel acquittal was brought 
}duchess d’Epernon his prisoner, and with a view of ahem se 
| compelling the duke to surrender, he placed her before 
| the principal gate of the citadel, to which the troops 











in, which received the king’s approbation. 
Eleanor suffered severely for her conjugal affection, 
k : : : ; even after the death of her husband ; for she was thrown 
junder his command had laid siege. In this perilous | ing ) prison, and did not obtain her liberty again until 
situation one of the officers, by whom the duchess was | o4.4 pod ahs deprived of it for the dr adful period of 
led, was killed at her feet, and another mortally wounded. forty-three years, At the end of that time she was 
Calm, amidst the dangers which menaced her, and ‘liberated by Christian the Fifth, who presented her with 
insensible to the remonstrances of the enemy who urged : 
her to exhort her husband to surrender, Marguerite re- 
plied magnanimously, that she knew not how to give ill | 
counsel; nor would she enter into a treaty with mur-| 
derers. “In what terms,” said she, “can a wife, who is | 
afflicted only that she has but one life to offer for the | 
| 


| Mariboe castle as a fief, and granted her at the same time 
a pension of 1500 rix-dollars per annum. 


“O! when meet now 

honour and safety of her husband, persuade him to an} ee a ee re 
act of cowardice?” She went on to declare that she} Ter 

would shed, with joy, the last drop of her blood, to add} The gallant Sir Walter Raleigh, in daily expectation 
new lustre to the reputation of her husband; or to lengthen | of being executed, earnestly endeavoured to preserve his 
his existence but a single day. That she would be | estate of Sherborne to his wife and child. T’o Car, Earl 
guilty of no weakness that should disgrace him ; and that lof Somerset, who had beeged it for himself, and who was 
she would die with pleasure, at the castle gate, for him|the rising favourite and minion of King James L., Sir 
without whom she should abhor life even on a throne. Walter addressed a letter, besceching him “ not to begin 
To the duke, whem they endeavoured to terrify by the | his first building upon the ruins of the innocent,—not to 
dangers which threatened his wife, she held out her arms, leut down the tree with the fruit, and undergo the curse 
and implored him not to suffer his resolution to be shaken | of them that enter the fields of the fatherless.” The letter 
by any considerations which respected her safety. It | produced no effect upon the parasite ; and to the solicita- 
was her wish, she told him, that her body might serve | tions of the Lady Raleigh to the king, upon her knees, 
him for a new rampart against his enemies. On him,|with her children, the weak sovereign, the first of the 
she declared, in whom she lived, depended her fortune | Stuarts, only answered, “I mun have the land—I mun 
and her fate. ‘That by sacrificing himself, he would gain lhave it for Car!” This excellent lady ebtained permis- 
no advantage, since she was determined not to survive }sion to reside with her husband in the Tower, where, in 
him; but that to live in his remembrance, would, in| the first year of his imprisonment she bore him her second 
despite of their adversaries, constitute her happiness and |son, Carew, after a lapse of ten years; and shared his 
glory. The grace and energy with which the high-souled | adversity and sorrows, during a period of twelve years, 
Marguerite expressed herself, vf: the hearts of the | between his trial and his being put to death. She was 
enemy, who deliberated on oth@®means by which their! very beautiful ; faithfully attached to her ill-fated partner, 
purpose might be effected. In the interval the duke was | who was eightcen years older than herself; and testified 
relieved by his friends; when Marguerite, impatient to|her affection for his memory, by remaining unmarried 
rejoin this beloved husband, of whom she had proved | until her death, which happened twenty-nine years after 
herself so worthy, without waiting till the castle gate [his unmerited execution. 
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lappy the man, an 
+ wedd ices 


To seck for happiness.” — Murdis 


| happy sure he was 


i with her, he wandered net 


is extracted from 


Sir Richard 


Interesting account 


ady Fan hawe, wife of 





t excellent and faithful) servant 
and written by that lady herself, who | 
Was a most eminent example of conjugal affection. 
She was once on a voyaze from Galway to Malaga 


with her husband, when their ship was approached by a 
Turkish ind the prospect of slavery stared them | 
in the face. This,” 


for us passengers; but my 


Z lle Vy, 
says Lady Fanshawe, “ was sad 


husband bid us be sure to 


WOMAN. 


NOBLE DEEDS OF 








| scension that she could obtain by her inportunity, was a| T he Earl of Nithsdale was one of those yore 
— ation of the ignoble part of the sentence into that/ persons condemned to suffer death for attempting to place 


,of beheading ; 


‘Merely,’ as he said, ‘to show Lord | 
Russel that he could still exercise the royal prerogative. 
These tears and these supplications were the last in- 


of | Stances of feminine sorrow which Lady Rachel betrayed | to attend him in his captivity. 


on so trying an occasion. 
«“ On finding every effort fruitless for saving the life of | 


‘her husband, she collected her courage and fortified her! 


keep in the cabin, and not appear, which would make the | 


war; butif they saw 
us for merchants, and board the 


i bandalier, 


Turks think we were a man of 
women, they would take 
vessel. He went upon deck, and took a gun, 
and a> 
war. The up in the cabin, I 
knocked and called, to no purpose, until the cabin-boy 
door. I, all in tears, desired him 
me his thrum cap, and tarred 
did, and I gave him half a crown; and 
and flingiug away my night-clothes, I 


vord, expecting the 
captain had locked me 
came and op ned the 
to be so good as to give 
coat, which he 
putting them on, 
crept up sofily, and stood upon the deck by my apie ands 
e from sickness and fear, as, I confess, of dis- 
it it was the effect of 


side, as fre 


cretion; b | 


arrival of the Turkish man of | 


the passion which I could 
! 


never master. 3y this time the two vessels were cn- 
gaged in parley, and so well satisfied with speceh and | 
sight of each other's force, that the Turk’s man-of-war 
tacked about, and we continued our course. But when 
your father saw it convenient to retreat, looking upon | 
me, he blessed himself, and snatched me up in his aris, | 
saving. ‘Good God! that love can make this change! 








jaffectionate attentions, to alleviate the miseries 
| captivity. 


and much he seemi igly chid me, he would laugh at it 
as often as he remembered that voyage.” 
When Sir Richard Fanshawe wasstaken prisoner 
during the civil war, and was confined in a little room| 
Whitehall, the fidelity of his wife was no less re- 
markable. “ During the time of his imprisonment,” she 


! } +} 1 
tantly when the clock 


go with a dark 


struck four 
in my hand, 
Chancery 


says, * I fail sf not cous 


' 


in the moruing, to lantern 


all alone and on foot, from my lodgings in 


Lane, at my cousin Young's, to Whitehall, by the etry 
that went out of King street into the Bi — r Green. 
There | would go under his window and call him softly 

He, excepting the first time, never failed to put out bis 


call. Thus we talked together, and 
that it went in at my 


head at the first 


sometimes I was so wet with rajn, 


neck and out at my heels.” 

Through the active and unceasing entreaties of Lady 
Fanshawe, her husband was liberated; and this happy 
pair, whose fidelity to their unfortunate sovereign and | 
each other was so exe mpl F ary, lived to witness the resto- 
ration of Charles the Second, 

What! gone withoyt a word? 
Ay. sotracl shoall do; it cannot speak 
For truth hath better deeds than words to gr it 
Sia’sye C 
«The reign of Charles the Second was as much 


rr reed ly the c ynpubial affection of lL udy Rachel Russel 
as it was stained by the death of her virtuous husband. 
© Phat unfortunate young nobleman was tried, con- 
demned, and executed, on a charge of conspiracy. The 
day before his trial, of the court, that 
notes of the evidence might be taken for his use. The! 
attorney-general at the trial informed him, in reply, that 
he would be permitted to avail himself of the assistance 
of one of his servants for that purpose. 


he asked leave 


sistance,’ answered the prisoner, 
who sits by me.’ 
their eyes on the daughter of the virtuous Southampton, | 
who rose to assist her husband in his distress, could not 
refrain from tears, while a thrill of anguish ran through 
Lady Rachel continued 
» of her husband’s trial; and after his 


the assembly. 
during the whok 
condemnation, she threw he 


mind for the fatal stroke, confirming, by her example, 
the resolution of her lord. When parting from hin, | 
Lady Russel commanded he rself with heroic fortitude, 
and they mutually preserved a solemn and affecting si- 
lence. After she was gone, Lord Russel exclaimed, 
‘ Now the bitterness of death is past.’ Lady Russel sus- 
‘tained the loss of this beloved and worthy husband with | 


the same heroism which she had disph ayed during his | 


trial and imprisonment: when, in open court, attending 
by his side, ed taking notes of all that passed in his 
favour; when a suppliant at the feet of the king, she 
pleaded for a life so precious to her, in the name and for | 
the services of a deceased father; when, in meek and | 
solemn silence, pete suffering a tear to escape her, 
she parted for ever with a husband so deservedly be- 
loved; she appears equally an object of sympathy, 
admiration, and reverence.” 


* With love's light wings did I o’er-perch these walls ; 
For stony limits cannot holl love out: 
And what love can do, that dares love attempt.” 
Shalspeare. 
When the celebrated Grotius was imprisoned in the | 
castle of his wife, Marie de Reigesberg, fol- | 
lowed him thither, to endeavour, by her presence and | 
of a long 
While she was with him, her tenderness 
suggested a singular stratagem for his escape. 
Grotius was at that time occupied in writing the works 
which acquired for him so great a celebrity, and having | 


Louvestein, 


}oecasion for a great nuinber of books, he requested and 


‘btained permission to borrow all that he should require. | 


He sent a large trunk for these books, into which he 


likewise put his own linen and that of his wife. When! 


he had consulted these books and was done with them, 
they were returned, and fresh ones brought in like 
Inanner, 

After about a year and a half had elapsed, during 
which Grotius had undergone a rigorous captivity, Marie, 
observing that the guards, weary of finding nothing in 
the trunk but books and linen, no longer took the pains 
to search it, persuaded Grotius to place himself in it 


instead of the books, having previously made some holes | 
in the part where his head would lie to admit the air.! 


haderteg two days before the execution of this project, she | 
‘made him stay near the fire in an arm chair, and she! 
pretended to be much afflicted at her husband’s indisposi- 


tion. On the day that the books were to be taken away, 


‘having put Grotius in the trank, she drew the curtains 


jof lis bed very close, and requested the man who fetched 


‘away the box to do it as quietly as he could. 


much difficulty he placed it on his shoulders and carried | 
it out, complaining bitterly of the heaviness of the bur- 
‘den. In this manner was Grotius conveyed to Gorcum, | 
to the house of one of his friends, and from thence he| 
went to Antwerp, disguised as a miller. Immediately 
after their departure, Marie had dressed herself in her 
‘husband’s clothes, and taken a seat by the fire, lest the 
jailer should come in; but when she thought her hus- 


|hand in safety, she went herself to inform the guards of 


‘but that of the lady took of their prisoners. 
At these words the spectators, turning less contrivance into a crime, they permitted her to rejoin |She brought in the clothes that were to serve Mrs. Mills, 


to take notes | 


rself at the feet of the king, | 


and pleaded, with tears, the merits and loyalty of her} 


father, as an atonement for those offences into which her 
husband had been drawn by honest, 
principles. Charles beheld unmoved the daughter of his 


best friend weeping at his feet, and even rejected her! 


though erroneous, | 


| 
‘ 


Ashamed toconstrue this harm- 


her husband. 


* He'll go along o’er the wide world with me; 
Leave me alone to woo him: let’s away, 

And get our jewels and our wealth together ; 
Devise the fittest time, and safest way 

To hide us from pursuit that will be made 

After my flight: now go we in content; 

To liberty, and not to banishment.”—Shakspeare, 


Winifred Herbert, Countess of Nithsdale, effected the 
escape of her husband from the Tower in a still more 


petition for a respite of a few weeks : the pe conde- | remarkable way. 


With | 


.| 


the Pretender on the throne in the year 1715. His wife 
’ | hearing that he had been committed to the Tower and 
h id expressed great anxiety to see her, quitted Scotland 
It was in the month of 
| February that the countess set out on her journey, and 
by the time she reached York the snow lay so deep on 
‘the ground that the stage could not proceed any farther, 
Lady Nithsdale, in consequence, took horse and con- 
tinued her journey, though the snow was most part of 
|the way above the horses’ knees: even the post had been 
stop ped on account of the badness of the roads and in- 
clemency of the weather; but the conjugal affection of 
jie heroic wife overcame every obstacle, and she suc- 
ceeded in reaching London in safety. Proceeding at 
once to the Tower, she requested permission to see her 
|husband, but this melancholy satisfaction was denied to 
|her entreaties, except on the condition that she would 
remain with him asa prisoner. ‘This the countess would 
not agree to, as she knew that any plan she mig‘it form 
|for the escape of ber husband would depend entirely on 
her own liberty. She next applied to the guards, with 
whom, by means of bribes, she was more successful, and 
gained admittance to the earl not only on this occasion, 
but on every day which intervened between that time 
and the execution of the sentence. She next endeavoured 
to persuade her friends at court to use their influence in 
her husband’s favour, but no hopes were given her ; and 
finding at length that there remained no prospect of ob- 
taining the royal mercy, she determined, if possible, to 
effect her husband’s escape, communicating her inten- 
|tions to a female friend only, whose fortitude and good 
|sense appear to have equaled her own. In an interview 
with the earl, Lady Nithsdale mentioned her project, 
but, fearful of endangering the safety of this beloved 
wife, (for a wife who assists her husband in the case of 
high treason, is amenable to the laws,) the earl refused 
jhis consent for some time, till, seeing her trust in Provi- 
dence was so firm, he resolved no longer to oppose her 
wishes, and allowed her to make the necessary arrange- 
ments with him. 

| The following extract of a letter, written some little 
time after this event, by the Countess of Nithsdale to 
|her sister, the Countess of Traquair, will serve to explain 
eos manner in which the extraordinary escape of the earl 
i was effected. 

| «The next morning! could not goto the Tower, having 
80 many things on my hands to put in readiness ; but in 
the evening, when all was ready, I sent for Mrs. Mills, 
with whom I lodged, and acquainted her with my design 
,of attempting my lord’s escape, as there was no prospect 
of his being pardoned ; and this was the last night before 
the execution. I told her that I had every thing in readi- 
|ness, and that I trusted she would not refuse to accom- 
pany me, that my lord might pass for her. I pressed her 
to come immediately, as we had no timeto lose. At the 
‘same time I sent for a Mrs. Morgan, then usually known 
|by the name of Hilton, to whose acquaintance my dear 
Evans* had introduced me, and to whom I immediately 
communicated my resolution. She was of a very tall 
jand slender make ; so I begged her to put under her own 
‘riding-hood one that I had prepared for Mrs, Mills, as 
she was to lend hers to my lord. Mrs. Mills was then 
pregnant: so that she was not only of the same height, 
but nearly the same size as my lord. When we were in 
‘the coach I never ceased talking, that they might have 
jno leisure to reflect. Their surprise and astonishment 
when I first opened my design to them, had made them 
‘consent without ever thinking of the consequences. On 








‘Lask no as-/his escape, upbraiding them with the little care they |our arrival at the Tower, the first I introduced was Mrs. 


Morgan, for I was only allowed to take one in at a time. 


|when she left her own behind her. When Mrs. Morgan 
had taken off what she had brought for my purpose, I 
conducted her back to the staircase, and, in going, I 
begged her to send me in my maid to dress me, that I 
was afraid of being too late to present my last petition 
that night, if she did not come immediately. I despatched 
her safe, and went partly down stairs to meet Mrs. Mills, 
who had the precaution to hold her lrandkerchief to her 
face, as was very natural for a woman to do, who was 





* A confidential servant, who had attended the countess 
from Wales, upon her marriage. 
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9 Pe at 
iid her last farewell to a friend, on the eve of led, « that if his passengers were flying f for their lives, [days ir in Siberia, was accompanied in his gloomy exile by 
I had, indeed, desired her to do it, that/the ship could not have sailed qui ‘ker ;” little thinking | his wife. 


going to 
his exec ution. 1! ; 
my lord might go out in the same manner. Her eye-|it to be the case. | St. Pierre thus describes the marshal’s prison. « It 
brows were rather inclined to be sandy, and my lord’ s| To return to the countess, who had hazarded so much | consisted of only three rooms, the one appropriated to 
dark and very thick ; however, I h: ad prepared some |to ensure her husband’s safety. Her trials and dangers | the soldiers of the guard, the second to cooking victuals, 


} 





were : , ti 
paint of the colour of hers to disguise them; I also} were not yet over; having well performed her duty as ajand the third as the marshal’s bed-room. ‘There was at 
brought au artificial head-dress of the same coloured hair | wife, that of a mother yet remained to be fulfilled. When |some distance a wooden railing, which, though only 


as hers, and painted his face with white, and his cheeks | she left Scotland, she had placed her only son under the |twenty feet high, prevented him from enjoying a pros- 
with rouge, to hide his long beard, which he had not |care of some friends at her family estate; she had also} pect, or receiving the rays of the sun. He was sent 
All this provision I had before left. The | buried under-ground all those papers which she con-/ thither at the age of sixty, and, after having governed 
empire, was limi 
H{[e continued in this cheerless 
Yet conjugal love stripped 


time to shave. | : 
cuards, whom my slight liberality the day before 'sidered it would be advisable to conceal on account of | the whole Russi 
Her object now was to secure these half a crown a day. 





0 
hi ree? leared me to, let me go quietly with my company, | their importance. ye 
and were not so strictly on the watch as they usually had | papers, and escape to France with her son; but the /abode till tl = age of eighty. 
been; and the more so, as from what I had told them enterprise was full of difficulties.S It was supposed, |his prison of all its horrors. His wite, then of the age 
the day before, they were persuaded that the prisoners lwwhen the earl made_ his escape, that the countess | of fifty-five, had the courage to accompany him, and to 
would obtain their pardon. I made Mrs. Mills take off} had gone with him, and she was obliged to conceal her- | discharge all the duties of a faithful companion. This 
her own hood, and put on that which I had brought for self until she ascertained that he had reached the conti- | great man conciliated the affection of 
her. I then took her by the hand, and led her out of my | nent in safety, for fear her person should be seized; but by teaching their children mathematics, They passed 
Jord’s chamber; and, in passing through the next room, |when the fortunate intelligence reached her, she soli-)no less than twenty-one years in this retreat, and in af- 
in which there were several people, with all the concern (cited, through the medium of her friends, permission to |fording each other consolation. On their return to Mos- 
imaginable said, ‘ My dear Mrs, Catherine, go in all haste, | settle her affairs in security ; alleging, that a bare suspi-|cow, they found no less than ffiy-two of their great 
and send me my waiting maid; she certainly cannot |cion of her having been instrumental in her husband's | grandchildren, who came forth to meet them. Searcely 
reflect how late it is; she forgets that I am to present a | preservation ought not to be considered grounds of pun- | had the marshal returned, when the revolution, which 
petition to-night, and if I let slip this opportunity I am/ishment. But the king was so greatly incensed that he /overset the emperor, (Catherine’s husband,) and ended 
undone, for to-morrow will be too late. Hasten her as resolved to secure her; after several debates, however, |in his death, had very nearly been the cause of his be- 
much as possible, for 1 shall be on thorns till she comes.’ |she was given to understand, that if she remained con-| ing sent b ick to his imprisonment. I arrived in Russia 
Every person in the room, chiefly the guards’ wives and cealed, no further search should be made after her; but/ immediately after that catastrophe ; and it was the old 
daughters, seemed to compassionate me exceedingly ; and if she made her appearance either in England or in| mershal, at that time governor of Petersburg, who got 
the sentinel officiously opened the door. When I had |Scotland, she would be secured. “ But,’ says the ime taken into the service without any other recom- 
seen her out, I returned back to my lord, and finished |countess in her letter to her sister, “ this was not sufli- 'mendation than that which arose from my misfortunes.” 
dressing him. I had taken care that Mrs. Mills did not cient for me, unless [ could submit to expose my son to | 
@ out crying as she came in, that my lord might the |beggary. My lord had sent for me up to town in sue ee 
better pass for the lady who came in crying and afilicted ; | haste, that I had no time to settle any thing before I le fi} 
and the more so, because he had the same dress on which | Scotland. I had in my hands all the far nily papers ; | 
she wore. When had almost finished dressing my lord dared trust them to nobody. Mv house mi; aht have he on | 
in all my petticoats, excepting one, I perceived that it was searched without warning, consequently they were far|for the sake of a beloved husband 
growing dark, and was afraid that the light of the |from being secure there. In this distress, [ had the pre-| When the Earl of Sutherland was lying dangerously 
candles might betray us, so I resolved to set out. I went caution to bury them under ground; and no body but jill with a fever, his wife devoted herself so entirely to 
out, leading him by the hand; and he held his handker- | ithe gardener and myself knew where they were. I did|the care of him, that it is asserted she attended him for 

I spoke to him in the most piteous/|the same with other things of value. ‘he event proved ltwenty-one days and nights, without ever leaving him or 
and afflicted tone of voice, bewailing bitterly the negli I had acted prudently; for after my departure they | going to bed; and the apprehensions of his danger so 
gence of Evans, who had ruined me by her delay. |searched the house, and Gx od knows what might have |affected her spirits and appetite, that her stomach  re- 

‘hen,’ said I, « My dear Mrs. Betty, for the love of Gol, 'transpired from these papers.” | fused all sustenance, t 
run quickly and bring her with you. You know my} Having hazarded her life for her husband, Lady Niths-| twenty-six, perfectly worn out with fatigue and watch- 
lodging, and if ever you made despatch in your life, do|dale thought she could do no less for her son, and she | ing. 
it at present, for I am almost distracted with this disa ip- | therefore resolved to risk every thing for the purpose of The carl did not survive his faithful and affectionate 
pointment.’ The guards opened the doors, and I went securing the family inheritance to him. She set out for | wife more than a few days: they were both interred to- 
down stairs with him, still conjuring him to make all} ' Scotland on horse back, attended only by two maids. As} ige ‘ther, being undivided even by death. 

possible despateh. As soon as he had cleared the door, ishe was well known on the road, she was careful to visit | 
I made him walk before me, for fear the sentinel should only the smallest and least frequented inns, especially as 
take notice of his gait; but I still continued to press him ;the king had declared, that if she was found in his do- 

to make all the haste he possibly could. At the bottom | | minions, her life must be answerable. She was fortunate In Everard’s Letters, which were published in 1776, 
of the stairs I met my dear Evans, into whose hands I | enou: gh to reach Scotland without detection, and on her/a most touching instance of conjugal affection is re- 
confided him. I had before engaged Mr. Mills to be jarrival there, pretended to have got a license from g > | corde d. 
in readiness before the Tower, to conduct him to some | vernment to go to her own house and arrange her affairs. After passing,” he says, “through several parts of 
place of safety in case we succeeded. He looked on the | Having given out this information, she went to her resi-|the Al Ips, and having visit ‘ed Germany, I thought I could 
affair as so very improbable to succeed, that his astonish- | dence, ‘and taking up her papers by night, sent them off | /hot we ‘Il return home without visiting the quicksilver 
ment when he saw us threw him into such a consterna- | to Traquair. Her behaviour, howeve *r, having excited | “ming sat Idria, and seeing those dreadful subterranean 
tion, that he was almost beside himself; which Evans | some suspicions, the magistrates res: Seal to go next day | cave rns, where thousands are condemned to reside, shut 
perceiving, with the greatest presence of mind, without and make her produce her license, which the countess | out from all hopes of ever seeing the cheerful light of 
telling him any thing, lest he should mistrust them, con- | hearing of, expressed her aurprise that they had not come the sun, and obliged to toil out a miserable life under the 
ducted him to some of her own friends, on whom she |before. Having made all necessary arrangements, she whips of imperious teskmasters. 
could rely, and so secured him, without which we should | set out at day-break the next morning on horseback, with | —“ Such wretches as the inmates of this place my eyes 
have been undone. When she had conducted him, and her son and two attendants, thus frustrating their design. | never yet beheld. The blackness of their visages only 
left him with them, she returned to find Mr. Mills, who | 'She reached London in safety, while the report was still, serves to cover a horrid pal eness, caused by the noxious 
by this time had recovered from his astonishment. They | ifresh of her j journey to Scotland, in defiance of prohibi- | | qui alities of the mineral they are e adipleined iu procuring 
went home together, and, having found a place of secu- | ition. The king was excee lingly angry at her conduct, | As they in general consist of malefactors condemned for 
rity, they conducted him to it.” fand issued orders for having her arrested ; saying, that | life to this task, they are fed at the public expense; but 

Such was the plan by which the Countess of Niths- | « she did what she pleased in despite of his desires, and | the »y seldom consume much provisions, as they lose their 
dale procured her husband’s freedom; his less fortunate | had given him more anxiety and trouble than any wo- | appetite s in a short time, and cominonly in ‘about two 
companions suffered their sentence the following morn-/man in Europe.” The countess concealed herself and | years expire, from a total contraction of all the joints of 
ing. son with her accustomed prudence, till they had ceased the bod y. 

Meantime the earl remained concealed. His escape to search for her, and in about a fortnight after they both! “In this horrid mansion I walked after my guide for 
was on a Thursday, and the following Saturday he was escaped without any accident to France. They proceeded | some time, pondering on the strange tyranny and ava- 
conducted with much secrecy to the Venetian ambassa-| thence with the earl to Rome, and it is gratifying to learn rice of mankind, when I was startled by a voice behind 
dor’s, where, although his excellency knew nothing of |that this affectionate and enter rprising woman enjoyed | me, calling me by my name, and enquiring after my 
the matte r, he was conctaled j in the room of one of the | thirty-three additional years of domestic bliss. She died |health with the most cordial affection. I turned, and 
servants until Wednesday, on which day the ambassa-/at Rome in the year 1749, and her husband did not sur-/saw a creature all black and hideous, who apptoached 
dor’s coach and six was to go down to Dover to meet | vive her loss more than five years. |me, and with a most pitiful accent, exclaimed, ‘Ah! 
his brother. Lord Nithsdale put on a livery, and went | Mr. Everard, don’t you know ine?’ Gracious heavens ! 
down in the retinue, without the least suspicion, to that | |} what was my surprise, when through the veil of his 
place, where the servant who had concealed him had | wretchedness, I discovered the features of my old and 
hired a small vessel, which immediately set sail for Ca-| dear friend Count Alberti. You must remember him 
lais. ‘The voyage was short and prosperous; and it is | 


one of the gayest, most agreeable persons at the court of 
remarkable that during the passage, the captain exclaim-} Marshal Munich having been condemned to end his! Vienna; at once the paragon of the men and the favour- 


the rude soldiers, 


Love bound their lives, and death could not divide.” 


Montgomery 


Whit sacrifice is there that a woman will not make 


chief to his eyes. 
| 





Here is my hand for my true constan Sh 











“Let fate frown on, so we love and part not; 
Tis life where thou art, ‘tis death where thou art not! 


-Voorc. 








ed to the expense of 


and she died at the carly age of 
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NOBLE DEEDS OF WOMAN. 





ite of the fair sex. I have often heard you repeat his 
name, as one of the few that did honour to the present 
age ; as possessed of generosity and pity in the highest 
degree ; as one who made no other use of fortune, but 
to alleviate the distress of his fellow creatures. Tmme- 
diately on recognising him, I flew to him with affection, 
and after a tear of condolence, asked him how he came 
there! To this he replied, that having fought a duet with 
a general of the Austrian infantry against the emperor's 
cominand, and having left him for dead, he was obliged 
to fly into one of the forests of Istria, where he was first 
taken prisoner, and afterwards sheltered by some ban- 
ditti, who had long infested that quarter. With these he 
had lived for nine months, till, by a close investiture of 
the place in which they were concealed, and a very ob- 
stinate resistance, in which the greater part of them were 
killed, he was taken, and earricd to Vienna, in order to 
be broken alive upon the wheel. On arriving at the capi- 


tal, however, he was soon recognised, and through the | 


intercession of friends, his punishment of the rack was 
changed into that of perpetual imprisonment and labour 
in the mines of Idria. 

“As Alberti was giving me this account, a young 
woman came up to him, who [ at once saw to be born 








positive injunction of her husband. The day after the 
conquest of that place he was badly wounded, and she 
crossed the Lake Champlain to join him. 

As soon as he recovered, Lady Harriet proceeded to 
follow his fortunes through the campaign. Major Ack- 
land, her husband, commanded the British grenadiers, 
who formed the most advanced post of the army, which 
required thei to be so much on the alert that frequently 
no persons slept out of their clothes. In one of these 
situations a tent in which the major and Lady Harriet 
slept, suddenly took tire. An orderly sergeant of grena- 
diers, with great hazard of suffocation, dragged out the 
first person he caught hold of; it proved to be the major. 
| Fortunately the lady escaped at the same moment under 





ithe canvass of the back part of the tent. 


This accident neither altered the resolution nor the 
cheerfulness of Lady Harriet, who was in a hut during 
the whole of the action that followed, and close to the 
field of battle. In a subsequent engagement, Major Ack- 
land was desperately wounded, and taken prisoner, Lady 
Harrict sustained the shock with great fortitude, and im- 
inediately determined to pass to the enemy’s camp, and 
request General Gates’s permission to attend her hus-| 
band, Having obtained General Burgoyne’s leave, Lady 





for better fortune. The dreadful situation of the place 
was not able to destroy her beauty; and even in this 
scene of wretchedness, she seemed to have charms to 
grace the most brilliant assembly. ‘This lady was, int 
fact, daughter to one of the first families in Germany, 
and having tried every means to procure her lover's par- | 
don, without effect, was at last resolved to share his! 
miseries, as she could not relieve them. With him she | 
accordingly descended into these mansions, whence few | 
of the living return, and with him she is contented to 
live, with him to toil; forgetting the gaicties of life, de- 
spising the splendours of opulence, aud contented with 
the consciousness of her own constancy. Such con- 
stancy was not unrewarded. In a letter written nine 
days after, Mr. Everard related that he was ‘the specta- 
tor of the most affecting scene he had ever yet beheld. 
A person caine post from Vienna to the little village near | 
the mouth of the greater shaft. He was soon after fol- | 
lowed by a second, and by a third. ‘Their first enquiry | 
was after the unfortunate count, and I, happening to 

overhear it, gave the best information I could. ‘T'wo of 
these were the brother and cousin of the lady ; the third 

was the intimate friend and fellow soldier of the count :| 
they came with his pardon, which had been procured by 
the general with whom the duel had been fought, and | 


I led} 


| 
| 
| 


who was perfectly recovered from hits wounds. 


ai. e . 
‘rich and beautiful orphan, only seventeen years of age, 


Harriet, accompanied by the chaplain of the regiment, 
one female servant, and the major’s valet-de-chambre, 
rowed down the river to meet the enemy. The night 
was far advanced before the boat reached the enemy’s 


) Outposts, and the sentinel would not let it pass, nor suf- 


fer them to come on shore. In vain was the flag of | 
truce offered, and the situation and rank of this extra-| 
ordinary passenger represented in strong terms. The 
guard, apprehensive of treachery, and punctilious in 
obedience to their orders, threatened to fire into the boat 
if they offered to stir before daylight. The anxiety and) 
sufferings of Lady Harriet were thus protracted through 
seven or eight dark and cold hours; and her reflections 
on that first reception could not give her very encourag- 
ing ideas of the treatment she was afterwards to expect. 
But in the morning, as soon as her case was made known | 
to General Gates, he received her with all the humanity | 
and respect due to her rank and exemplary conjugal vir-| 
tue, and immediately restored her to her husband. 





“ Trivial fond records !"—Shakspeare. 


“A few years before the French revolution, a very | 
; : : } 
was married to a young man without any fortune. She | 


lived with hun in the most perfect happiness for some} 


————_... 


ltribunal, he was attacked with illness in his dungeon, 
‘At any other moment this affliction would have been a 
subject of gricf and inquietude to Madame Lavergne; 
under her present circumstances it was a source of hope 
and consolation. She could not believe there existed a 
tribunal so barbarous as to bring a man before the judg. 
ment seat who was suffering under a burning fever, A 
perilous disease, she imagined, was the present safeguard 
of her husband’s life; and she flattered herself, that the 
fluctuation of events would change his destiny, and 
finish in his favour that which nature had so opportune. 
ly begun. Vain expectation! The name of Lavergne 
had been irrevocably inscribed on the fatal list of the 
11th Germinal, of the second year of the republic, (June 
25th, 1794,) and he must on that day submit to his 
fate. 

“Madame Lavergne, informed of this decision, had 
recourse to tears and supplications. Persuaded that she 
could soften the hearts of the representatives of the peo- 
ple by a faithful picture of Lavergne’s situation, she 
presented herself before the committee of general safe- 
ty: she demanded that her husband’s trial should be 
delayed, whom she represented as a prey to a dangerous 
and afflicting discase, deprived of the strength of his 
faculties, and of all those powers either of body or mind 
which could enable him to confront his intrepid and ar- 
bitrary accusers. ‘Imagine, O citizens,’ said the ago- 
nised wife of Lavergne, ‘such an unfortunate being as 
I have described, dragged before a tribunal about to de- 
cide upon his life, while reason abandons him, while he 
cannot understand the charges brought against him, nor 





‘has sufficient power of utterance to declare his inno- 


cence. His accusers, in full possession of their moral 
and physical strength, and already inflamed with hatred 
against him, are instigated even by his helplessness to 
more than ordinary exertions of malice; while the ac- 
cused, subdued by bodily suffering and mental infirmity, 
is appalled or stupified, and barely sustains the dregs of 
his miserable existence. Will you, O citizens of France, 
call a man to trial while in the frenzy of delirium? Will 
you summon him, who perhaps at this moment expires 
upon the bed of pain, to hear that irrevocable sentence 
which admits of no medium between liberty or the scaf- 
fold ? and, if you unite humanity with justice, can you 
suffer an old man Y At these words every cye was 
turned on Madame Lavergne, whose youth and beauty, 
contrasted with the idea of an aged and infirm husband, 
gave rise to very different emotions in the breasts of the 
members of the committee from those with which she 
had so eloquently sought to inspire them. They inter- 





them with all the expedition of joy down to his dreary |time; it was therefore with the utmost astonishment, rupted her with coarse jests and indecent raillery. One 
abode ; presented to him his friends, and informed him |that their neighbours and friends heard of their intend-| of the members assured her, with a scornful smile, that 


of the happy change in his circumstances. 


It would be |ing, by mutual agreement, to take advantage of the new) Young and handsome as she was, it would not be so 


impossible to describe the joy that brightened upon his law of divorce; but their surprise was still greater, when, | difficult as she appeared to imagine, to find means of 
. ifs 1 > | a . % | . ° A 
grief worn countenance ; nor were the young lady’s|two or three days after, they saw them married to each | consolation for the loss of a husband, who, in the com- 


emotions less vivid at seeing her friends, and hearing of 
her husband's freedom. | 
mending the appearance of this faithful couple; nor | 
could I without a tear behold him taking leave of the | 
former wretched companions of his toil. We soon | 
emerged from the ore mines, and Alberti and his wife | 
once more revisited the jight of the sun.’ 

«The empress has again taken him into favour; his 
fortune and rank are restored ; and he, with his faithful 
partner, now have the pleasing satisfaction of enjoying 
happiness with double relish, as they once knew what it 
was to be miserable.” 

“What need of years, long years, to prove 
The sense of friendship or of love? 
What need of years to firmly bind 
The social compact of the mind? 
In vouthful hearts, of Kindred mould, 
Not slowly feel 
But oft—though ‘neath a sky of gloom— 
They burst to instantaneous bloom !’—A4larie 4. Watts 





‘s flowers unfold; 





“i 
Lady Harriet Ackland accompanied her husband to! 
Canada, in the beginning of the year 1776. In the} 
course of that campaign, she traversed a vast space of 
country, in different extremities of the seasons, and with 
difficulties that an European traveller will not easily con- 
ceive, in order to attend her husband in a poor hut at | 
Chamblee, upon his sick bed. In the opening of the 
campaign of 1777, she was restrained from offering her- 


self to a share of the hazard before Ticonderoga by the 





|gave a most convincing proof of conjugal affection, by 


| perty.” 
pers) 


{to surrender that fort to the Prussians. 


other again. ‘The reason was, that the young lady’s 
the condition that the lady’s whole fortune should be 
secured to her; so that her husband could not engage 
in any beneficial use of the capital. The marriage was 
dissolved by the revolutionary law of divorce; and the 


making her husband master of the whole of her pro- 


“ Mightier far 

Than strength of nerve or sinew, or the sway 

Of magic potent over sun and star, 

Is love, though oft to agony distrest, 

And though lis favourite seat be fecble woman's breast.’ 

Wordsworth. 

“ Madame Lavergne had not long been married, when | 

her husband, who was governor of Longwy, was obliged | 





The French,| 
however, succeeded in regaining possession of the place, 
‘ 

of the prisons in Paris. 
: 
capital: she was then scarcely twenty years of age, and} 
was more than sixty, yet his amiable qualities first wen} 
with an affection as sincere and fervent as that which he 
possessed for her. While the unfortunate Lavergne ex- 


when M. Lavergne was arrested and conducted to one 

His wife followed him to the} 
one of the loveliest women of France. Her husband] 
her esteem, and his tenderness succeeded to inspire her} 
pected every hour to be summoned before the dreaded | 


mon course of nature, had lived already long enough. 


Some hours were employed in| guardians had only consented to the first union upon Another of them, equally brutal, and still more ferocious, 


added, that the fervour with which she had pleaded the 
cause of such a husband was an unnatural excess, and 
therefore the committee could not attend to her petition. 

“ Horror, indignation, and despair took possession of 


| lady being made mistress of her fortune by being of age,} the soul of Madame Lavergue; she had beard the purest 


and most exalted aflection for one of the worthiest of 
men condemned as a degraded passion; she had been 
wantonly insulted, while demanding justice, by the ad- 
ministrators of the laws of a nation, and she rushed in 
silence from the presence of these inhuman men, to hide 
the bursting agony of her sorrows. 

“One faint ray of hope yet arose to cheer the gloom 
of Madame Lavergne’s despondency. Dumas was one 
of the judges of the tribunal, and him she had known 


| previous to the revolution. Her repugnance to seek this 


man, in his new career, was subdued by a knowledge of 
his power, and her hopes of his influence. She threw 
herself at his feet, bathed them with her tears, and con- 


jured him, by all the claims of mercy and humanity, to 


prevail on the tribunal to delay the trial of her husband 
till the hour of his recovery. Dumas replied coldly, that 
it did not belong to him to grant the favour she solicited, 
nor should he choose to make such a request of the tri- 
bunal; then, in a tone somewhat animated by insolence 
and sarcasm, he added, ‘and is it then so great a mis- 
fortune, madam, to be delivered from a troublesome hus- 
band of sixty, whose death will leave you at liberty to 
employ your youth and charms more usefully 1” 
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CONJUGAL AFFECTION. 











“aap Such a reiteration of insult roused the unfortunate 
wife of Lavergne to desperation ; she shrieked with in- 
supportable anguish, and, rising from her humble pos- 
ture, she extended her arms towards Heaven, and eXx- 
claimec—* Just God! will not the crimes of these 
atrocious men awaken thy vengeance! Go, monster ! 
she cried to Dumas, ‘Ino longer want thy aid, I no 
longer need to supplicate thy pity ; away to the tribunal, 
there will I also appear ; then shall it be known whether 
| deserve the outrages which thou and thy base asso- 
ciates have heaped upon me.’ From the presence of 
Dumas, Madame Lavergne repaired to the hall of the 
tribunal, and mixing with the crowd, waited in silence 
for the hour of trial, ‘The barbarous proceedings of the 
day commenced, and on M, Lavergne being called for, 
the unfortunate man was carried into the hall by the 
jailers, supported on a mattress. To the few questions 
which were proposed to him, he replied in a feeble and 
dying voice, and the fatal sentence of death was pro- 
nounced upon him. 

“ Scarcely had the sentence passed the lips of the 
judge, when Madame Lavergne cried with # loud voice, 
‘ Vive le roi” The persons nearest the place whereon 
she stood, eagerly surrounded, and endeavoured to si- 
lence her, but the more the astonishment and alarm of 
the multitude augmented, the more loud and vehement 
became her cries of ¢ Vive le roi!’ The guard was called 
and directed to lead her away. She was followed by a 
numerous crowd mute with consternation and pity; but 
the passages and staircases still resounded every instant 
with ‘Vive le roi!” till she was conducted into one of 
the rooms belonging to the court of justice, into which 
the public accuser came to interrogate her on the mo- 
tives of her extraordinary conduct. 

« +T am not actuated,’ she answered, ‘by any sudden 
impulse of despair or revenge, for the condemnation of 
M. Lavergne, but from the love of royalty, which is 
rooted in my heart. I adore the system that you have 
destroyed. I do not expect any mercy from you, for I 
am your enemy ; I abhor your republic, and will persist 
in the confession I have publicly made as long as I 
live.’ 

“Such a declaration was without reply, and the name |} 
of Madame Lavergne was instantly added to the list of | 
suspected persons; a few minutes afterwards she was| 
brought before the tribunal, where she again uttered her 
own accusation, and was condemned to die. From that 
instant the agitation of her spirits subsided, serenity took 
possession of her mind, and her beautiful countenance 
announced only the peace and satisfaction of her soul. | 

“On the day of execution, Madame Lavergne first | 
ascended the cart, and desired to be so placed that she 
might behold her husband. The unfortunate Lavergne 
had fallen into a swoon, and was in that condition ex- 
tended upon straw in the cart, at the feet of his wife, 
without any signs of life. On the way to the place of 
execution, the motion of the cart had loosened the bo- 
som of Lavergne’s shirt, and exposed his breast to the 
scorching rays of the sun, till his wife entreated the exe- 
cutioner to take a pin from her handkerchief and fasten 
his shirt. Shortly afterwards Madame Lavergne, whose 
attention never wandered from her husband for a single 
instant, perceived that his senses returned, and called 
him by his name; at the sound of that voice whose 
melody had been so long withheld from him, Lavergne 
raised his eyes, and fixed them on her with a look at 
once expressive of terror and affection. ‘Do not be 
alarmed,’ she said, ‘it is your faithful wife who called 
you; you know I could not live without you, and we 
are going to die together.’ Lavergne burst into tears of 
gratitude, which relieved the oppression of his heart, 
and he became once more able to express his love and 
admiration of his virtuous wife. The scaffold, which 
Was intended to separate, united them for ever,” 


“Tis not in fate to harm me, 
While fate leaves thy love to me; 
*Tis not ya joy to charm ine, 
Unless joy be shared with thee."—.Moore. 

« Almost every city in France is honoured, like Paris, 
with having been the scene where the conjugal tender- 
ness of women has risen superior to the considerations 
of self-love, and given striking examples of that stead- 


is more honourable to human nature than the most splen-| 
did instances of instinctive courage. 

«At Lyons, when that city became the theatre of) 
daily executions, a woman Jearned by chance that her | 
husband’s name was on the list of the proscribed, and | 
instantly ran to avert the impending destruction, by se-| 
curing his immediate flight. She compelled him to as- 
sume her dress, gave him her money and jewels, and had 
the inexpressible happiness of seeing him pass unsus-| 
pected. A few hours afterwards the officers of justice 
came to seize him. She had prepared herself’ to receive 
them, by putting on a suit of her husband's clothes, and 
answering also to his name. She was led before the 
revolutionary committee. In the course of the examina- 
tion her disguise was discovered, and they demanded of 
her, her husband. ‘My husband,’ she answered, in a 
tone of exultation, ‘is out of the reach of your power. 
I planned his escape, and I glory in risking my own life 
for the preservation of his.’ They displayed before her 


the route her husband had taken. 
‘I am prepared.’ ‘ But it is the interests of your country 
that command you to speak,’ said one of the committee. 
‘Barbarians!’ she answered, ‘my country cannot com- 
mand me to outrage the sacred laws of nature.’ Her 
dignity and firmness awed even the members of the re- 
volutionary committee, and a noble action for once over- 
came their spirit of desolating cruelty.” 

«And must this parting be our very last ? 

No! I shall love thee still, when death itself is past.” 
Campbell. 

Monsieur Lefort, being accused of conspiracy against 
the republic, was seized and committed to prison. His 
wife, trembling for his fate, used every means that cou- 
rage and affection could inspire to restore him to liberty, 
but without success. She then bought with a sum of 
money permission to pay him a single visit in his prison, 

At the appointed hour she appeared before her hus- 
band clothed in two suits of her own apparel. With 
the prudence of not allowing herself, at so critical a 
juncture, to give or receive useless demonstrations of 
tenderness, she hastily took off her upper suit of attire, 
prevailed on her husband to put them on, and to quit the 
prison, leaving her in his place. 

The disguise succeeded to her utmost wishes; Lefort 
escaped, and the stratagem was not discovered till tle 
following day. “ Uphappy wretch !” cried one of the en- 
raged committee, “ what have you done?” « My duty,” 
she replied: “do thine.” 


* As are our hearts, our way is one, 
And cannot be divide l. Strong affection 
Contends with all things, and o’ercometh all things.” 
Juanna Baillie. 

“ The Mareschal de Mouchy, having been conducted 
a prisoner to the Luxembourg, had scarcely arrived there 
when his wife entered the prison. 
to her, that the order for the mareschal’s arrest made no 
mention of her. She answered, with mingled ¢ ulety 
and sweetness, ‘ Since my husband is a prisoner, I am 
one also. 

“ When the mareschal was carried before the revolu- 
tionary tribunal, he was still attended by his lady. The 
public accuser having informed Madame de Mouchy 
that she was not called upon to appear, she replied, 
‘When my husband is called for, [also am called, 

“In a word, when the fatal sentence of death was 
pronounced upon the mareschal, his faithful wife as- 
cended the cart with him; and when the executioner 
objected because she was not condemned to die, she an- 
swered, ‘Since sentence is passed upon my husband, it 
is passed upon me also.’ 

“Thus did Madame de Mouchy with as much fidelity 
partake her husband’s captivity as she had formerly 
shared his better fortunes, and experienced the inexpressi- 
ble happiness of partaking his death whose existence 
alone made life interesting to her.” 


The jailer observed 


“ Nor stony tower, nor walls of beaten brass, 
Nor airless dungeon, nor strong links of iron, 
Can be retentive to the strength of spirit.” 





fast fortitude arising from principle and affection, which 


Let us turn from these melancholy recitals 





to a hu- | terwards said, to take away the handkerchief which 
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morous anecdote, related by Napoleon himself, of the 
conjugal affection displayed by some women who accom- 
panied his troops when he was at Col de Tende. To 
enter this mountainous and diflicult country, it was ne- 
cessary for the soldiers to pass over a narrow bridge, 


and, as the enterprise was of a very hazardous descrip- 
tion, Napoleon had given orders that no women should 
be permitted to cross it with them, especially as the ser- 
vice required that the men should be constantly on the 
alert. ‘T'o enforce this order, two captains were stationed 
on the bridge, with instructions, on pain of death, not 
to suffer a woman to pass. ‘The passage was effected, 
and the troops continued their march. When some miles 
beyond the bridse, the emperor was thrown into the ut- 
most astonishinent by the appearance of a considerable 
number of women with the soldiers. He immediately 
ordered the two captains to be put under arrest, intend- 
ing to have them tried for a breach of duty. The pri- 
soners protested their innocence, asserting that no woman 


the instrument of punishment, and charged her to reveal | had crossed the bridge. Napoleon, on hearing this, com- 
‘Strike,’ she replied, | manded that some of the women should be brought be- 


fore him, when he interrogated them on the subject. To 
his utter surprise, they readily acknowledged that the 
|captains had not betrayed their trust, but that a contriv- 
jance of their own had brought them into their present 
situation. ‘They informed Napoleon, that having thrown 
the provisions, which had been prepared for the support 
lof the army, out of some of the casks, they had con- 
leealed themselves in them, and by this stratagem suc- 
leeeded in passing over without discovery. 


* Love, lend me wings to make my purpose swift, 


As thou hast lent me wit to plot this drift."—Shakspeare. 

We have seen how successfully the Countess of Niths- 
dale effected her husband’s escape from prison; in an 
equally enterprising manner was M. Lavalette rescued 
from an ignominious death, by the ingenuity and affeec- 
tion of his wife, under circumstances still more unfa- 


| 
} 


vourable to the execution of such a project. 
It was in the year 1815, that M. Lavalette had been 
condemned for his adherence to the cause of Bonaparte 


to suffer death. ‘The eve of the day of execution, the 


24th of December, had already arrived, and all hope of 


saving him had been abandoned, except by one heroic 
; woman alone. 

Madame Lavalette’s health had been very seriously 
impaired by her previous sufferings; and for several 
weeks preceding, in order to avoid the movement of her 
About half past 
three, on the afternoon of the 23d, she arrived at the 
Conciergerie, seated as usual in this chair, and clothed 
in a furred riding-coat of red merino, with a large black 
hat and feathers on her head. 


carriage, she had used a sedan chair. 


She was accompanied by 
|her daughter, a young lady of about twelve years of age, 
jand an elderly woman, attached to M. Lavalette’s ser- 
vice, of the name of Dutoil. ‘The chair was ordered to 
wait for her at the gate of the Conciergerie. 

At five o'clock Jacques Eberle, one of the wicket- 
keepers of the Conciergerie, who had been specially ap- 
pointed by the keeper of the prison to the guard and 
service of Lavalette, took his dinner to him, of which 
Madame and Mademoiselle Lavalette, and the widow 
Dutoil partook. 

After dinner, which lasted an hour, Eberle served up 
coflee, and left Lavalette’s apartment, with orders not to 
return till he was rung for. 

‘Towards seven o’clock the bell rang. Roquette, the 
jailer, was at that moment near the fire-place of the 
hall, with Eberle, to whom he immediately gave orders 
to go into Lavalette’s chamber. Roquette heard Eberle 
open the door which led to that chamber, and immedi- 
ately after he saw three persons, dressed in female attire, 
advance, who were followed by Eberle. The person 
whom he took to be Madame Lavalette, was attired in a 
dress exactly the same as she was, in every particular; 
ind, to all outward appearance, no one could have ima- 
gined but that they saw that lady herself passing before 
them. A white handkerchief covered the face of this 
person, who seemed to be sobbing heavily, while Made- 
uttered the 
x presented the spec- 


moiselle Lavalette, who walked by the side, 
inost lamentable cries. Every thi 

‘tacle of a family given up to the feelings of a last adieu, 
The keeper, melted and deceived by the disguise and 
jscanty light of two lamps, had not the power, as he af- 








group, and instead of performing his duty, presente 
his hand to the person, (as he had been used to dot 


other two persons, to the last wicket. Eberle then ste} 
ped forward, and ran to call Madame Lavalette’s chai 
It came instantly, the feigned Madame Lavalette steppe 
demoiselle Lavalette, and the widow Dutoil. When the 
reached the Quai des Ortevres, they stopped ; Lav: 





of Lavaletie, where he saw no one, but heard some on 


stirring behind the screen, which formed part of the fur 





tt beyond the screen, and there saw Madame Lavalette 


} 


He wished to run out to give the alarm, but Madam 
Monsieur Roquette, stay.” 
be borne.” A struggle ensued, -in which the coat wa 


the alarm. 

was still far from being out of danger. He had to ge 
out of Paris,x—out of France; and a more difficul 
achievement it is difficult to conceive; for, the momen 
his escape was discovered, nothing could exceed the 


of government. Bills, describing his person with the 


in his pocket. Lavalette sought the means of escape 

not among those of his countrymen whom he knew ti 

be attached to the cause for which he was persecuted 

nor even of those whom affection or gratitude bound t 

his family; but among those strangers whose presence 

| ‘4 as conquerors, in his native soik he had so much cause 
4 


into it, and was slowly carried forward, followed by Ma-| “A fearful gift upon thy heart is laid, 


niture of the apartment. He concluded it was Lava-| Rowe. When, like two stars 


answered. He began to fear some mischief, advanced! the inhabitants of Chatenai and various towns, had, on 


dame,” exclaimed Roquette, “ you have deceived me.” 
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concealed the features of the principal indivi lual in the| a : > ae had pardoned his enemies, would pardon him also’ Pia 


dl] that moment she used every means to protect him from 
o Queen Blanche—Constantia of Arragon—Queen Philippa—Em- |the ferocity of the Sicilians; and by the employment 


Madame Lavalette,) whom he conducted, along with the | Press Catherine L—Queen Caroline—Maria Theresa—Princess | sometimes of force, sometimes of conciliation, had him 


> Con ‘omale convicts —C ageous Swiss girl—Countess ’ ’ 
Si ty oka guebosentl ourageous Swiss girl—Countess | 4¢ jast safely conducted to Arragon.” 
Burita— Freach servant-girl—Ladies of America. 

rs 


d ict 





“ Boast of thy sex, and giory of the throne! 
vy] Woman! a power to suffer and to love, O’er all thy form what matchless graces spread, 
i- Therefore thou so canst pity.” When thy fair eyes in moist suffusion shone, 


lette came out of the chair, and in an instant disap- : : ; , : And from thy cheek the changing crimson fled, 
| How few like thee, enquire the wretched out, As on the neck of Eilward’s captive foes 
peared, H nd court the Ee , ‘ - “As wiwe 8 ci oes, 
Soon after. the keeper, Roquette, entered the chamber saehyrcatihearosieseante niet dnyenicaney 00m To thy afflicted sight the opprobrious cord arose ! 
Soon after, the keeper, Noquette, entered the chamber, Like thee reserve their raiment for the naked, é 


e} Reach out their bread to feed the erying orphan, “Oh! while the fair, with soul-subduing power, 
. Or mix their pitying tears with those that weep!” On her bent knee their forfeit tives implored, 
seen through a rushing shower, 








lette, and withdrew without speaking. After a few! During the second regency of Queen Blanche, wife| , Het Watery eyes gazed earnest on her lord, 
g 8 ’ ian ae : 
; . . is pa = > A ine T'was then thy virtues, loveliest queen, outshone 
: } minutes, he returned a second time, and called; no one) of Louis VIIL of France, which commenced in 1248, ees ae eS Pagar x 
Thy Edward's victor-plume, waving o'er Gallia’s throne | 


. : : J Inna Seward. 
. arbitrary pretences, been imprisoned by the chapter of 


“ Test parti,’ she tremulously ejaculated, «Ah! ma-/ Paris. The deplorable conditioner of the French nation Philippa, wife of Edward the Third, king of England, 


at this period was such, thatthe people were sold as | affords a memorable instance of humanity. 
e dependances witk their lands. When, after the siege of Calais, Sir Walter de Manny 


Lavalette caught hold of him by the coat sleeve. “Stay,| A crowd of victims, wanting even the necessaries of |Teturned to the camp of the victorious Edward, bringing 
* No, madame, this is not to! life, languished in the prisons of the chapter. Blanche, with him the noble patriot Eustace de St. Pierre and his 


s touched with their wretched situation, signified her de-| fellow hostages ; the monarch enquired, “ Are these the 





torn; but Roquette at last forced himself away, and gave sire that they might be released upon bail, assuring the principal inhabitants of Calais?” “ They are,” answered 


° | . . > ° 
chapter, while she urged her request, that she would | Manny, “not only the principal men of Calais, but the 


Lavalette, after having escaped from the Conciergerie,| herself investigate the affair, and do them all manner of | principal men in France, if virtue has any share in no. 


t justice. he priests, incensed at an interference from | bility.” “Were they delivered peaceably 1” enquired 
tthe civil power, alleged, in reply, that the prisoners, whose | Edward : « was there nv resistance, no commotion among 
t lives they held at their disposal, were their subjects, over the people!” “ None in the least, sire. The people 
would all have perished rather than have delivered the 





*;whom no other person had any authority. In defiance 


activity with which he was sought after by the agents) of Blanche, and in proof of the power which they thus | least of these to your majesty : but they are self-delivered, 


»/ asserted and abused, they seized also on the women and | self-devoted, and come to offer their inestimable heads as 


greatest exactness, were quickly distributed all over children whom they had before spared. The sufferings |@ ample equivalent for the ransom of thousands.” 
France; and there was not a postmaster, postilion, or,of the prisoners being thus aggravated, many of them Edward was secretly piqued at this answer of Manny, 
8 gendarme on any of the roads, who had not one of them) perished with famine and pestilential disorders, but he knew the privilege of a British subject, and sup- 


. The regent, indignant at the despotism thus insolent | pressed his resentment. “ Experience,” said he, “ has 
and inhuman, determined to use with these merciless |¢ver shown that lenity only serves to invite people to 
; oppressors the last argument of force. Proceeding with | new crimes, Severity at times is indispensably neces- 
» her guards to the prison gates, she commanded them to |Sary to compel subjects to submission.—Go,” he cried to 
, be opened. The soldiers hesitating to obey her, she |@n officer, « lead these men to execution.” At this in- 
> struck, with a stick she held in her hand, the first blow: stant the sound of a trampet was heard throughout the 


} to lament. He had heard that, to a truly British heart, the stroke being instantly seconded, the gates were quick- | Camp. The queen had just arrived with areinforcement 
the pleadings of humanity were never heard in vain ;) ly destroyed, when a crowd of miserable wretches, their Of gallant troops from England. Sir Walter de Manny 





{ and he was now to make the experiment in his own per-) faces squalid and disfigured, and their garments tattered, /flew to her majesty, and briefly informed her of the par- 

ri ee son of the truth of the eulogium. On the 2d of January! came forth. a respecting the six victims. As soon as Philippa 
i » he sent a person with an unsigned letter to Mr. Michael Casting themselves at the feet of the queen, they im- | had been welcomed by Edward and his court, her majesty 

‘ Bruce, an English gentleman resident at Paris; in which,| plored her protection, without which the grace she had | desired a private audience. “ My lord,” said this noble 
oa after extolling the goodness of his heart, the writer said,| conferred upon them could serve but to aggravate their |lady to her royal husband, “the question I am to enter 

5 he was induced, by the confidence which he inspired, to| distress. Blanche, having promised to grant their re-| Upon, is not touching the lives of a few mechanics; it 

f disclose to him a great secret—that Lavalette was still in| quest, took effectual measures for the fulfilment of her | respects the glory of my Edward, my husband, my king. 

H Paris; adding, that he (Bruce) alone could save him, enzagement. Seizing upon the revenues of the chapter, | You think you have sacrificed six of your enemies to 
7 a and requesting him to send a letter to a certain pl ice, she compelled their submission, and even obliged them death. No, my lord, they have sentenced themselves, 
LM stating whether he would embark in the generous design. | to affranchise the inhabitants for a certain yearly stipend. The stage on which they would suffer would be to them 

| ie Mr. Bruce was touched with commiseration; he sp ke | a stage of honour; but to Edward, a stage of shame; < 
i o)* on the subject to two other countrymen, Sir Robert Wil-} reproach to his conquests, an indelible stain on his name.” 
Ht 3 | son and Captain Hutchinson; and the result was, that “The quality of mercy is not strain’d; These words flashed conviction on the soul of Edward. 
15 the whole three joined in a determination to afford the) It droppeth, as the gentle rain from heaven “T have done wrong, very wrong,” he exclaimed, “let 
fet unfortunate fugitive every assistance in their power to| Upon the plain beneath. It is twice bless‘d; the execution be instantly staid, and the captives be 
i complete his escape. The scheme which they devised | It blesseth him that gives, and him that takes.” | brought before us.” St. Pierre and his friends soon made 

I to effect his escape was crowned with perfect success. | Shakspeare. | their appearance; when the queen thus addressed them: 


Lavalette was conveyed in safety into a neutral territory, 
where he lived in quiet obscurity, until, the fury of the 
party persecution which exiled him having exhausted 
itself, he was restored by a free pardon, to his country, 
his family and his friends. 

The tribute due to the conjugal heroism of Madame 


| out Europe; even party animosity, which was daily 
calling for the execution of the husband, did justice to 


were each vindicating themselves to the king from any 















plied, « I do not see that any body has done their duty, 
except Madame Lavalette.” 


Lavalette was universally paid both in France and through- 


the wile. When the heads of the different departments | 


share in the blame of the escape, his majesty coolly re-, 





| « During the period of the wars between the kingdoms |“ Natives of France and inhabitants of Calais! you have 
of Naples and Sicily, Charles, Prince of Salerno, only | put us to a vast expense of blood and treasure in the 
son of the King of Naples, was taken prisoner by the |recovery of our just and natural inheritance ; but you 
Sicilians, and carried by them into Sicily : he was, how- | have acted up to the best of an erroneous judgment, and 
lever, fortunate enough to escape the general massacre of | we admire and honour in you that valour and virtue by 
the Neapolitan prisoners, which took place immediately which we are so long kept out of cur rightful possessions. 
after their arrival in that kingdom. |Noble burghers! excellent citizens! though you were 
« Constantia of Arragon, who governed Sicily in the |tenfold the enemies of our person and our throne, we 
absence of her husband Peter, terrified by the ferocious |can feel nothing on our part save respect and affection for 
clamours ef the populace, who, on the destruction of the ;you. You have been sufficiently tried. We loose your 
other prisoners, demanded the immediate execution of |chains: we snatch you from the scaffold ; and we thank 
the prince, sent him orders to prepare within a few hours ‘you for that lesson of humiliation which you teach us, 
for death. Fortunately for Charles, the day appointed |when you show us that excellence is not of blood, of 
|for his death was a Friday: he received Constantia’s |title, or station ; that virtue gives a dignity superior to 
message with an unmoved countenance, calmly replying, that of kings; and that those whom the Almighty in- 
‘I am well content to die that grievous death, remember- | forms with sentiments like yours, are justly and univer- 
ing that my Lord and Saviour on this day voluntarily sally raised above all human distinctions.” “ Ah, my 
| suffered his death and passion.’ country !”’ exclaimed St. Pierre, “ it is now that I trem- 
« Constantia was recalled to a sense of her Christian |ble for you. Edward only wins our cities, but Philippa 
| duties by these words, and immediately sent to tell him, |conquers hearts.” 
'‘that, if he, for respect to that day, would suffer death | 
so contentedly, she, for the love of Him who on that day | 
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